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a Plastics—to Boost 
a ye Sales and Cut Costs 


r ; ‘See Page 14 





AS RADIANT AS 
REFLECTIONS 
ON STILL WATER— 


Your Product’s Beauty Is Pictured on 
Levelcoal Printing Paper at Less Cost! 


small budget for printing which has limited you to not-so- 


While the new Serefroat™ printing papers were manufac- 
tured primarily to provide a smoother, better printing sur- 
face, Kimberly-Clark has, at the same time, achieved a new 
economy in coated paper making, and now important savings 
are available to all buyers of printing. For with this entirely 


different, new formula coated paper, you 


| ain 1] the bec f j 0 rintt g 
<cmomlne lh ets a enulty potting Levelccal Papers for smoother, 
paper at the price of ordinary paper! better Printing 


If you have been buying highest 


good appearing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you now 
can step-up to Yerefcoa? quality paper at little, if any, 
extra cost! 

Seeing is believing— Ask your printer or paper merchant 
to show you samples of this unique 
paper, or write Kimberly-Clark for 
proofs of printed results on Levelcoal 


papers — results heretofore obtainable 


uality printing, you now can buy , only with high-cost printing papcrs. 
q y & Jy ) eeu ect Z I & Pt 


more printing at the same price by Ferelcoal Paper You'll agree, these new-type papers 


specifying Levetcoa?l papers: Trufect,* do most for the money! They are 
P ying pa} - * ) ) 
tmrect 


Kimfect* or Multifect.* ; 
Seretcoal Super 


On the other hand, if you have a 


available through your paper merchant. 


If you prefer, inquire direct. 


Multifect’ saletias 


Soretcoul Taper 


A grade to fit your needs and your budget 


Manufactured by 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Established 1872 
NEW YORK -— 122 East 42nd Street CHICAGO —8 South Michigan Avenue LOS ANGELES—510 West Sixth Street 
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ext Month 


iny kind words were said about our 
v covers which began in January. This 
nth we salute the fast-stepping plastics 
lustry, with Cele Rosen’s illustration of 
injection molding machine at work. 
e drawing was made from material fur- 
hed by the Bakelite Corporation and 
nnessee Eastman Products. Miss Rosen, 
o will do the covers for all of 1941, is a 
\l-known Chicago artist specializing in 
-er designs for a number of publications. 


\\e CALL special attention to the leading 


ticle this month, based on a study of 
ervel’s personnel and industrial rela- 
ns. Next month we publish the second 


installment of this report. It should be 


assed along to all department execu- 
es, superintendents, and foremen. 


Vittram E. Houter, the dynamic Chev- 
let sales manager, gave an AMERICAN 
SINEss reporter the better part of a 
y recently to explain his sales-training 
thods. Records were studied, and sales 
| other training films were shown. 
om this study we report on Chevrolet’s 
thods in a major article for March. 
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Cut Costs With 
Dartnell Forms 
Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLanK—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 8% x 11 inches. 


GENERAL APPLICATION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 814 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly, 814 x 11 inches. 

AvuToMoBILE Expense Booxs—<Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy to 
jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 

Auto Expense BLanKs—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 8) x 11 inches. 


SALESMEN’s REFERENCE Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 814 x 11 
inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaao, U.S. A. 
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Urges British Empire 
To Decentralize 


To the Editor: 


The problem of bottoms for war ma- 
terials from Canada and United States 
to England is indeed a rather serious 
one, as stated in one editorial in the 
January issue of American BvusINEss. 
But in war time, one has to compare 
the gravity of one problem with that 
of another and it seems to us—and to 
many important authorities in London 
and Ottawa—that the risks of rebuild- 
ing certain plants in England are much 
too great. 

Of course, we are thinking just as 
much of the post-war period as of the 
present time. It is a truism that there 
are too many of the British Empire’s 
eggs in one small basket and a particu- 
larly hazardous basket at that. It is in- 
evitable that the future growth of in- 
dustry and the Empire should be in the 
overseas countries. As a matter of fact, 
the war is giving stimulus to the move- 
ment. Both Australia and India, for in- 
stance, are making great industrial 
strides as a result of the war. Britain 
cannot resist this trend. The question is, 
is she going to seek to direct and benefit 
from it?—F.ioyp S. CuHatmers, editor, 
The Financial Post, Toronto, Canada. 


The War Issue Again 


To the Editor: 


For some time I have been an enthu- 
siastic reader of AMERICAN Business, 
particularly of the well-written editorial 
page. I was very much surprised, how- 
ever, to read the first editorial in the 
January issue, wherein you favored ac- 
tive American participation in the war. 

In all friendliness, I disagree thorough- 
ly, and respectfully set forth below some 
reasons why. And to use a little slang 





as a starter for the discussion, how d 
you get that way? 

Surely you haven’t forgotten this soon 
the lessons and disillusionments of th: 
last war—its headaches and _ heartaches, 
its cost, sorrow, and general backwas! 
Besides, what did we ever get out of i 
but misery, trouble, and ill-will? I 
modern wars everybody loses, includinz 
the so-called victors; and the vanquishe: 
do not stay that way. 

As regards Hitler’s blunt assertion 
about licking the world, which you re 
ferred to, let’s be a little realistic. With 
40,000,000 Frenchmen, 10,000,000 Poles, 
and 8,000,000 Czechs, not to mentio: 
45,000,000 Englishmen (who aren’t ex- 
actly easy pickings), he is going to have 
his hands full for the next several years, 
win, lose, or draw. Don’t you really think 
so? Besides that, he doesn’t trust Russia 
any more than Japan does. 

No one certainly hopes and prays for 
his ultimate defeat more than I do, but 
that’s not saying it is our job to help 
directly in bringing about such a defeat 
We have plenty of problems at home; 
let’s stay here and take care of them, 
especially the ghastly government fiscal 
situation. 

Defense and preparedness, of course 
Liberal help to Britain, by all means 
But a firm hand at the throttle, a quietus 
on all loose war talk, and a definite na- 
tional policy of not being drawn into 
another world war. 

Just so you will not misunderstand my 
motives, a brief word of biography: Mar- 
ried before the war, but volunteered 
April 1917 from a high sense of patriotic 
duty, based on incomplete and inaccurate 
information. I was an infantry officer ir 
France with the 3d division, which w 
in most of the fighting along the Marne 

And what a mess it was! The horro 
and futility of it, the shame and t 
stupidity of it! Don’t you remember hi 
we didn’t learn the real truth about t 
first World War until it was all over? Is 
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Wings 
for 
Written 


Words 


On swift electric 

wings, Bell System 

Teletypewriter Ser- 

vice flashes business messages instantly, any distance. 
Accuracy: is assured, because the teletype “puts 

it in writing”— transmits every word exchanged in 
typewritten form. Carbons in the sending and re- 
ceiving machines provide routing and filing copies 


at every point of contact. Error is minimized. 


RELEL SYSTEM 
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TELETYPEWRITER 


OCC ee eeeesees 
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All types of businesses use the teletype . . . to 
co-ordinate scattered units . . . rush orders to distant 
plants... speed up customer service. You may 
already have benefited by its efficiencies. Yet in- 
creased usage, or more strategic application of your 
present teletypewriter service, might yield still fur- 
ther economies. A Bell System representative will 
help analyze your existing set-up. Call 


him through your local telephone office. 


SERVICE 





“Good Morning! 9 


...L°m the Little-Man-. 
Who-Wants-to-Know . .. 








e “Now—what have we here?” 
@ “Well, sir—this is a NATIONAL 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine, used extensively by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. .. . It is 
built to fit practically any system—” 


@ “Like a rubber glove?” 


e “Right! And this machine is 
fast, flexible, easy to operate. It 
is the only machine built having 
standard typewriter and adding 
machine keyboards, two automatic 
daters, symbol-printing keys, 
direct visibility, a maximum of 
automatic features, removable stop 
bars—” 

© “But why? And what for?” 

e “For handling payroll records, 
accounts receivable, accounts pay- 
able, billing, listing and so on— 
@ “You see, NATIONAL makes a 
complete line—machines for list- 
ing, posting, proving, analyzing, 


check writing and signing, remit- 
tance control and more—” 


@ “Controt! That's essential to- 
day! . . . Thanks for the tip.” 


e “Remember—these machines 
pay for themselves many times 
over! They are made by the mak- 
ers of Nationa Cash Registers 
—engineered and serviced by 
specialists. Whatever your prob- 
lem, see NaTIoNat first!”. . . 
Call the local office ropay. 














INVESTIGATE 


National wowine MACHINES! 








THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 


Cash Registers ° Posting Machines 


Bank-Bookkeeping Machines ° 
Postage Meter Machines ° Accoun 


Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines * 
ting Machine Desks ° Correct Posture 


Chairs 


Check-Writing and Signing Machines 
Analysis Machines 


. 











there any reason to believe we have thx 
whole story now? Those secret deals an 
double crosses of European diplomac, 
have been going along ever since th 
Armistice—are we going to play Uncl 
Sam Sucker once more? 

Just because our sympathies are natu 
rally with England is no reason her figh 
is our fight, nor her quarrels our quar 
rels. She is indeed fighting for her life 
but let’s don’t forget she is also fightin 
for her empire. First thing you kno 
someone will be trotting out that o! 
slogan, “Save the World for Democracy 
How we did botch up that job! 

Again be assured of my sincerity 
writing you, just as I in turn am co: 
vinced of yours. Many people, of cours 
feel the same way you do, and man 
many other people feel that you a 
wrong. At least the issue is clear, ar 
that’s something—Dan W. FUiick1noz 
general agent, John Hancock Life Insu 
ance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Mr. Fuicxincer: The trouble with tl 
Let-England-stew-in-her-own-juice id 
of yours is that England might do 
right-about face, if she can’t get tl 
help she needs from us, and change h 
government and make a deal with Ge 
many to divide the world’s empires a: 
wealth between them. This is in fact t 
theory of the so-called peace party 
England, which figures if you can’t be 
’em, join ’em. Some realists think th 
the probable outcome of all that is ha 
pening in Europe will be an Ang! 
German republic following a_ politic 
revolution in both countries. This theo 
is based on the belief that neither Brita 
nor Germany can win a decisive victor), 
unless we go all-out for Britain. If \ 
allow an Anglo-German alliance to bl 
som, we will be in a rather unenviah': 
economic as well as a bad military po: 
tion. We would face a navy three tim 
as powerful as ours, a combination of 
powers that could outbuild us five 
one, so far as both’ ships and planes are 
concerned. It is idle to predict what 
might happen, but it should be obvious 
that the sooner we quit thinking about 
the past and focus on the future, t! 
better. We are not for active partici; 
tion in the war if that can be avoide: 
Neither do we want to get into a po 
tion where we will be left alone to face 
a world in chaos. We are for all-out : 
to Britain, and let the chips fall wh« 
they may. It is going to take a lot more 
than praying to save England. 


We Are Dismayed, 
Too, Mr. Freund! 


To the Editor: 


I read with some dismay in your | 
cember issue the statement that our « 
ployees may borrow from the Welf 
Fund at an interest rate of 10 per c 
The actual interest rate that we cha 
has never been over 6 per cent.—E. 
Freunp, president, The Visking Cor 
ration, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. Freunp: We are sorry this er 
appeared and are glad to correct it. 
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Just Completed! 


A SURVEY OF SALES TRAINING PRACTICES 


Jartnell editors have just completed an eighteen months’ investigation of the sales training 
aethods used by the most successful sales organizations in the United States. The material they 
1ave compiled is now complete and ready for release in the fifth Dartnell Survey—''Sales 
"raining Practices.’’ Sales executives, responsible for training salesmen, will be well advised to 
end at once for a copy of this new Dartnell Survey, for it is the most complete and exhaustive 
ource of data on training salesmen now available. Copies of the Survey will be sent on approval. 


NEW TRENDS IN TRAINING 
SALESMEN 


Section 2 
HUMAN RELATIONS IN SALES 
TRAINING WORK 
Section 3 
HOW TO BALANCE A SALES 
TRAINING PROGRAM 
Section 4 
HOW TO PREPARE BASIC SALES 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Section 5 


METHODS OF TRAINING 
SALESMEN IN GROUPS 


Section 6 


PLANS FOR FIELD TRAINING 
OF SALESMEN 


Section 7 
HOW TO ARRANGE 
CONTINUOUS SALES TRAINING 


Section 8 
TRAINING SALESMEN TO SELL 
QUALITY 


Section 9 


TEACHING SALESMEN HOW 
TO CLOSE 


Section 10 


GETTING SALESMEN TO 
MANAGE THEIR TIME 


Section 11 


CHECK-UP SYSTEMS AND 
TRAINING CONTROL METHODS 


Section 12 


SELLING” THE TRAINING PLAN 
TO THE SALES FORCE 
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Some of the Helpful Data in This Survey 


—a chart showing what 1,200 concerns in 
one hundred lines of business spend in 
training salesmen. 


—a short course in salesmanship. A feature 
suitable for adaptation as a basis for any 
sales manual. 


—a study of common faults in current sales 
training plans with suggestions for reme- 
dies. 


—the prescription for foolproof salesmen’s 
selection plan of the Ralston Purina 
Company. 


—a chart of the twenty-five negative quali- 
ties to look out for when selecting and 
hiring new salesmen. 


—samples of salesmen’s Rating Charts and 
other forms used to classify applicants 
scientifically. 


—the seven basic features which the Cole- 
man Lamp & Stove Company use to build 
their sales training plans. 


—fifty-two bulletins on basic salesmanship 
which can easily be adapted and used 
by any sales department. 


—analysis of forty-three new sales manuals 
and portfolios with outline of suggested 
ideal contents. 


—Richard C. Borden's ‘Lost Sale’’ autopsy 
—a study of the most common reasons 
for lost sales. 


—Zimmerman’s (General Electric) ten 
basic rules for training new salesmen 
and setting up plan. 


—list of sound-slide films and 16mm movie 
films on salesmanship which are avail- 
able for rental. 


—typical answers to common objections. 
Taken from the sales manuals of over 
2,000 concerns. 


—a survey of how 1,000 salesmen spend 
their time with analysis of time manage- 
ment plans. 


—a study of various methods used to get 
salesmen to make full use of training 
materials. 


—methods various concerns use to help 
salesmen handle questions of price and 
price objections. 


—a chart showing what methods of sales 
training dealers prefer for their sales- 
people. 


—how to conduct a sales training confer- 
ence. An excerpt from the Studebaker 
Training Manual. 


—closing the sale. A study of the various 
methods of closing sales used by leading 
sales executives. 


—samples of various salesmen’s rating 
charts, scales and forms to help in 
selection of men. 


—eight suggestions for successful sales 
meetings with study of various visual 
aids to training. 


—sales training plans for the small con- 
cern. A study of short methods of sales 
training for small companies. 


In Loose-Leaf Binder, Size 914x114 Inches, with Cellu- 1] $5 
loid Tab Indexes, Typewritten Reports and Exhibits $ 
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THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Name.... 
Company. 


Street. . 


Date. . 


Send your Survey of Sales Training Practices on approval—Binder, Indexes, Charts, 
Exhibits and Loose-Leaf Reports. If the data seems helpful we will okay your memo 
invoice for$11.85—otherwise we may return the Survey and you will cancel all charges. 


$11.85 Check Enclosed. Gold Stamp My Name on Cover Free of Change 
(Illinois 3 per cent Sales Tax added when applicable) B-F 
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IX hundred sales executives 
met in Boston last month 
to discuss problems which 
all-out aid to Britain 
might drop into our laps. 
It was agreed that no mat- 
ter how the war goes we 
are headed into an expand- 
ing economy which should 
last at least two years. 
That means plenty of busi- 
ness. But there was a 
sharp difference of opinion 
as to what would happen 
after the spending stop- 
ped. Some foresaw the 
worst depression in the 

country’s history. Others were more optimistic. They 
argued that it was a mistake to judge what will 
happen after this war by what happened after the 
last war. For one thing there is not the destruction 
of lives and wealth. There will not be $20,000,000,000 
worth of bad loans to write off. And most important, 
we can count upon coming out of this war with air- 
tight central control of credits and banking. We may 
not like this, but if the power is wisely used it does 
make possible a more orderly return to a peace-time 
economy. So all in all we are inclined to discount 
predictions of after-the-war disaster now current. It 
is more than likely that much of what we fear will 
happen will be included among the other dire things 
that didn’t happen. 


War Jitters 


We have been politely piped down by an Indian- 
apolis subscriber who takes exception to an editorial 
in the last issue. He says it advocates that America 
get into the war: “Just because our sympathies are 
naturally with England is no reason her fight is our 
fight, or her quarrels our quarrels. She is indeed 
fighting for her life, but let us not forget she is also 
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fighting for her empire. First thing we know som 

one will be trotting out that old slogan, ‘Save th 

World for Democracy.’ How we did botch up tha 

job!” Our friend has read something into our con 

ment which was not there. No one around here, no 

even those in the organization who are British born, 
want America to get into the European war. Bui 
some of us think that running away from a fight is a 
good way to get into one. As we have already pointed 
out here, Germany went into Poland because of thi 
peace poll in Britain. It was believed in high German 
quarters that Britain wouldn’t fight. The more talk 

ing we do about being too smart to fight, the mor 
certain we are to have war thrust upon us, if not by 
Germany then by Japan. So far as our participation 
in the last war was concerned, we did save the free 
nations of the world from German overlordship. It 
wasn’t the war we botched up, it was the peace. | 
wonder if America is not suffering from an overdos: 
of amateur statesmen? The interest of the country 
and the world would be well served if some of us de- 
voted the time we now spend to country saving, to 
running our business, and let experts in foreign and 
military affairs who have the factual information we 
lack make the decisions. The surest way to keep from 
sending our boys to Europe or Asia is to make thie 
whole world realize Americans are behind their gov 

ernment 100 per cent. 


A Bishop's Advice 


Western Union’s Lee Ragsdale told a bunch of 
Cleveland Rotarians this story: “A business execu- 
tive was gripped with a burning desire to think big 
thoughts. So he appealed to Bishop Quayle. ‘Bishop,’ 
he said, ‘what can I do to get a big and moving 
thought that will help me to greater success?’ The 
Bishop thought a while, and then told him to go out 
in the woods some dark night and sit for two hours 
on a log all by himself, and just think as hard as he 
could. The executive did as instructed. He went in‘o 
the woods on a pitch black night. He found a log and 
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sat on it. He thought just as hard as he could for 
two hours. But nothing happened. He returned home 
disgusted with the Bishop’s advice. A few days later 
he saw the Bishop and told him that his plan was no 
good. ‘I went out into the woods and thought as hard 
as I could, and the only thing I could think of was 
what a fool I was, so I went home.’ ‘Well,’ said the 
Bishop, ‘wasn’t that worth going into the woods to 
find out? I can assure you that if you will just fol- 
iow through on that discovery, and consider every- 
thing you are doing from that standpoint you will 
get some surprising results.’ So the executive did. 
Much to his amazement, so the story goes, when he 
stopped to think about it, more than half the things 
ie was doing were foolish. By not doing them he had 
wice as much time to use doing things that made 
iense and fitted into the pattern of success he had 
‘aid out for himself.” We are all much like that man. 
We do too many foolish things—for example, worry- 
ing and stewing about things we can’t help. 


Getting Materials 


I had a chap in my office the other day who was 
vice president in charge of sales for one of the large 
electric refrigerator manufacturers. And how do you 
suppose he got started up the ladder that put him 
in that $50,000 job? Well, I'll tell you. Back in the 
last war he was the purchasing agent for this same 
company. As the war pace quickened it became 
harder and harder to get the raw materials and parts 
required to manufacture refrigerators. Orders were 
rolling in but without the materials out of which to 
make the refrigerators they could not be filled. The 
salesmen were in a turmoil and the dealer organiza- 
tion was fast going to pieces. Into this breach stepped 
the young purchasing agent. He decided that he 
couldn’t do much good sitting in his office placing 
orders that never would be filled. So he packed his 
bag, hopped a train and went out in the field to 
practice salesmanship. To make a long story short, 
he did such a good sales job and was so successful 
in getting materials during the emergency, that after 
the war he was transferred to the sales department. 
In no time at all he was top man in the sales end of 
the business. The time may not be far away when 
once more the principal job of the purchasing depart- 
ment will be to get deliveries. Those purchasing 
agents who have interested themselves in salesmanship 
will be twice fortunate. They will be the white-haired 
boys of 1941. 


Labor Wakes Up 


News from New York that the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union (AF of L) proposes to 
establish a school to teach bosses how to run their 
business more efficiently, so that they can make larger 
profits out of which they can pay higher wages, is 
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very interesting. It is just about the smartest move 
union labor has made in many years. It gets right 
down to the root of the friction between management 
and labor. It puts the finger on the reason why some 
industries are still fighting collective bargaining. It 
is not that management does not want its workers 
to organize. It would like to have them organize 
if a constructive purpose is served. Few employers 
are opposed to collective bargaining in principle. 
What they do fear, and what they strive with might 
and main to prevent, is the imposition of all sorts and 
kinds of nit-wit shop regulations, production ceilings, 
and what-have-you which raise costs to a point where 
the business cannot profitably sell the product of its 
labor. Thus far this has never seemed to worry labor 
leaders very much. They are still hard-boiled about 
making more jobs at higher wages. They make the 
extra jobs by turning thumbs down on any kind of 
labor saving equipment. Then, on top of that, they 
demand higher wages and shorter hours! Well, it just 
can’t work. So it will be very pleasing to well-wishers 
of labor to learn that one big union is facing the 
realities of the situation. The common sense approach 
to getting higher wages in a competitive industry 
is first of all to earn more profits—and that can best 
be done through greater managerial efficiency. 


Speaker's Fright 


Why are so many business executives afraid to get 
up and talk in a meeting? These last few months I 
have been conducting round-table meetings of Dart- 
nell subscribers in different cities, and it is like pulling 
nails to get the fellows to open up. Even when you 
call upon them they will beg off with some such re- 
mark as: “I came to listen.” Well, I greatly admire a 
good listener, but I can’t say I am partial to sponges 
—the human kind who suck in all the information 
they can get but won’t give any back. “Dick” Borden 
asked a crowd of several hundred sales executives in 
Boston how many of them were afraid to make a 
speech, and nearly every hand in the room went up. 
Then he said the reason a person is afraid to make 
a speech is fear that his mind will go blank on him 
and he won’t be able to think of anything to say. 
Mr. Borden’s prescription for speaker’s fright is to 
put a card in your upper left-hand coat pocket. When 
you get a mental black-out, say something like this: 
“There was another point that I wanted to cover, 
let me see what it was.” Then reach in your pocket 
for the card, which might be blank for that matter, 
and act as though you are studying it. “The chances 
are,” said Mr. Borden, who is widely known as an 
instructor in public speaking, “that when you con- 
centrate on the card and get your mind off your 
audience you will think of what you wanted to say. 
But even if you don’t, you can save the situation by 
remarking: ‘No, I guess I have covered all the 
points. Thank you so much.’ ”—J. C. A. 





Are YOU 
Making Savings 
Like These? 


SAVED ‘“‘We save $100 a month with our electric ac- 

$1 fol @) counting machines,’’ says a supervisor of an 

insurance agency. ‘“‘These machines are fast and 

P E R M 0 N T H easy to operate, and we turn out at least 50 per 
cent more work.”’ 


‘‘With our electric duplicator we save one to 
two days in delivering layouts and schedules, 
plus 75 per cent in cost of materials in our 
Engineering Department,’’ reports an office 
manager. 
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SAVED An electric mailing machine saves one company show New York City, 
$40 a month. The machine paid for itself in less 
$ 4 @) than a year. Furthermore, the mail of this com- Feb. 3-8, and see Up- 
PER MONTH pany goes out faster and looks neater — thanks to-the-minute office 
to the electric mailing machine. equipment. 


HESE examples are only a few of many General Electric does not build office devices. 


which prove that electrically driven office However, it has supplied dependable motors 
for them since office devices were first elec- 


devices save money. Have you considered these trified. When you buy electric office machines, 
machines for your office work? If not, it may be sure that they will operate dependably by 
pay you to investigate. specifying G-E motors. 
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What Makes Servel’s Industrial 
Relations Program Cl 





First section of a report on a broad gauge industrial 
relations program in which every employee has a part 
and a voice. It has increased annual earnings, reduced 
costs, and increased production. Facts furnished and 
authorized by Louis Ruthenburg, president, Servel Inc. 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


N ONE of the departments of the 

Servel factories at Evansville, 
Indiana, there is a small room. It 
is plain and unpretentious. There 
are folding chairs for thirty or 
forty people, a couple of tables, 
and a blackboard. This is one of 
several such rooms in the different 
Servel factory buildings where the 
foremen meet with employees from 
their departments—on company 
time. 

There is nothing extraordinary 
about foremen meeting with em- 
ployees. Other companies conduct 
such meetings, too. But the Servel 
plan is unusual because of the way 
in which the meetings are held, 
some of the subjects discussed, and 
because it is just one of nearly one 
hundred activities which form the 
complete pattern of industrial re- 
lations as practiced at Servel. 

On the walls in the meeting room 
there were, early in January, a 
series of panels on which were 
mounted copies of the company’s 
current direct-mail, publication, 
and outdoor advertising. One panel 
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shows samples of house organs 
published by the company for its 
salesmen, dealer salesmen, and pub- 
lic utility salesmen. A glance at the 
displays would convince a visitor 
that the room had just been used 
for a meeting of members of the 
advertising department, a group of 
salesmen, or perhaps some visiting 
dealers. But the room had just 
been used for a meeting of factory 
employees. 

Why spend money telling fac- 
tory employees about advertising? 
The reason, as explained by Ser- 
vel’s management, is that the com- 
pany considers it important to 
have all employees understand as 
much as possible about many com- 
pany activities. In the meetings 
where advertising was discussed 
the foremen explained that the 
purpose of advertising is to create 
wider markets, to expand demand 
for Servel refrigerators, and to 
lengthen the selling season, so that 
employment would be more regu- 
lar. It was shown how advertising 
plays a part in increasing annual 


Servel had grown accustomed to ab- 
sentee presidents, but Louis Ruthen- 
burg said he would make his home 
and office in Evansville to be in daily 
touch with every phase of manage- 
ment problems. The result is a great 
improvement in Servel’s profit picture 


earnings of each employee, by 
helping to stabilize sales. 

These meetings of Servel fore- 
men with the factory employees 
were started when President Louis 
Ruthenburg suggested the plan in 
a memorandum to the executives in 
February 1939. A brief quotation 
from Mr. Ruthenburg’s memoran- 
dum will explain the reasons for 
the meetings and show how they 


are operated. 
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Typical of the meetings conducted by the foremen with employees is this infor- 
mal discussion to explain reasons employees profit by the company’s advertising 


“Mr. Baker (who is vice presi- 
dent in charge of production) will 
call a meeting of his superintend- 
ents and discuss with them ways 
and means by which a series of 
regular meetings can be instituted 
and carried out in every depart- 
ment of the manufacturing divi- 
sion. The first of this series of 
meetings will be Mr. Baker’s meet- 
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ing with his superintendents. The 
second series of meetings will be 
held by each superintendent with 
his foremen. The final series of 
meetings will be held by each fore- 
man with all of the employees of 
his department.” 

It was explained that both Mr. 
Ruthenburg and Mr. Baker would 
attend both the initial meetings 


with the superintendents, and th 
meetings of the superintendents 
with the foremen. Each superin 
tendent in charge was asked to at 
tend initial meetings of the fore 
men and the employees. 

In this memorandum Mr. Ruth 
enburg asked that it be made clea: 
the meetings were not called t 
discuss unionism, for the employ 
ees are permitted by law to choos: 
any union they please to repre 
sent them. He warned the variou 
superintendents and foremen to tel 
the employees the meetings were t: 
be used to discuss frankly and 
openly all questions which may b 
brought up _ concerning 
seniority, or 


rates 
transfers, adjust 
ments. He further urged everyon: 
in charge of the meetings to mak: 
it clear they were not for the pw: 
pose of listening to a lecture, bu 
that each man was in attendance 
to contribute suggestions and criti 
cisms for the good of the depart 
ment and for the good of ever) 
employee in the department. 

These meetings are still being 
held and in them the men ar 
offered an opportunity to discuss 
manufacturing methods, piecework 
rates, improved techniques it 
manufacturing or 
They are encouraged to be frank 
and fearless in suggestions. A sec- 
retary is appointed for each group 
and minutes are carefully typed 
and made available, if requested, 
by anyone attending the meetings, 
which are held on company tim 
once a month. 

Now, almost two years after th 
meetings were inaugurated, officials 
of Servel Inc., are convinced that 
the meetings have been potent in 
creating a wider understanding of 
company and department problem: 
and in winning more enthusiasti: 
cooperation of employees. 

Important as these meetings are, 
they are but one phase of the com 
pany’s industrial relations. Twen 
ty-four years ago Mr. Ruthen- 
burg was assistant superintenden! 
of a big plant where the men went 
out on strike, shut down a plant 
for two weeks, then went back tx 


assembling. 
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work without gaining one conces- 
sion from the management. While 
the strike was not bitter, it hurt 
the company, its customer rela- 
tionships, embittered at least some 
of the men, and cost the company 
and the workmen a large sum of 
money. Since that time Mr. Ruth- 
enburg has constantly attempted 
to prevent the sheer wastefulness 
and futility of strikes. He has 
made an intensive and objective 
study of all sources of friction and 
misunderstanding between work- 
men and management. Since he 
came to Servel in 1934 he has con- 
stantly attempted to encourage 
and promote many different activi- 
ties for the purpose of promoting 
better industrial relationships, not 
only at Servel, but throughout the 
entire community. 

It should be emphasized that his 
efforts are not merely to prevent 
strikes. Strikes, in his opinion, are 
merely symptoms of deep seated 
and long continued internal irrita- 
tions, and maladjustments. The 
real underlying reasons for a good 
industrial relations program are 
bigger than mere attempts to 


‘stifle strikes. Under recent condi- 


tions it has become possible for a 
group of outsiders to come into a 
community, concentrate on a small 
percentage of workers who have 
real or imagined grievances, and 
promote a strike. As a matter of 
fact, Servel has experienced a brief 
strike, and a sit-down participated 
in by a small fraction of its em- 
ployees. But despite this unpleas- 
antness Servel workers and the 
management have generally worked 
together without serious disagree- 
ment in an atmosphere of under- 
standing and recognition of mutual 
interest. Servel’s entire industrial 
relations program will be discussed 
in detail later—such activities as 
the hospital, the safety program, 
the credit union, employee maga- 
zine, recreational facilities, all of 
which are considered important, 
but before examining the details of 
these activities it is more impor- 
tant to study, briefly, the more 
vital matters of wages, working 
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conditions, methods of payment. 

Mr. Ruthenburg, from long ex- 
perience in jobs where he was in 
daily contact with factory em- 
ployees, believes that much of the 
strife and misunderstanding which, 
in the past, led to dissension are 
caused by many apparently trifling 
incidents which, when allowed to 
occur repeatedly, so irritate the 
men that fertile ground for trouble 
is prepared. For example, he re- 
members the time he visited many 
employees of a certain big plant 
in their homes. He learned the men 
were mistrustful of the compensa- 
tion plan. It was too complicated. 
The men themselves could not 
figure their own earnings so as to 
arrive at a figure which corre- 
sponded with the amount in their 
pay envelopes. He changed the 
compensation plan to a simple in- 
centive system which the men 
could easily understand and by 
which they could accurately com- 
pute their own earnings. 

He points out that men are 
thought to resent time studies. But 
when the necessity for time studies 
is sold to the men they accept 
cheerfully. Show men that time 
studies for setting piece rates are 
simply a needed measure, just as a 
ruler is needed to measure an inch 
of a piece of material. He has 
found men to be reasonable when 
the facts are explained to them. 

He recalls, some years ago, 
watching an employee stand idly 
by a machine, obviously furious 
because the machine was shut 
down. Inquiry revealed that the 
grinding department was causing 
a delay to this machine when it 
became necessary to grind a 
reamer—yet tool specifications for 
this machine called for an extra 
reamer just to prevent such de- 
lays. The operator of the machine 
thought the management was de- 
liberately causing delays to pre- 
vent high earnings on the piece- 
rate system. Yet the management 
was actually anxious that every 
machine be used full time to reduce 
production costs. 

Mr. Ruthenburg says, in com- 
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Posting safety records by departments 
is only one phase of the program. 
Back of the results achieved is a care- 
fully conducted campaign for better 
factory housekeeping and more care 


menting on the payment plans, 
“Whenever a piecework system is 
installed and accepted in good 
faith by the workmen, exception- 
ally proficient workers will earn a 
lot of money. That’s fine and con- 
structive, but unfortunately many 
managements can’t see that and 
get the jitters. Then there is a 
temptation to cut piecework rates. 
When this is done trouble starts.” 

It was to find and iron out any 
such grievances that the meetings 
of foremen and all workers were 
in augurated, for it is believed at 
Servel that 


(Continued on page 42) 
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WITH $250,000,000 in investments in the Pacific, business in 
America watches the Japanese moves, knowing that, should 
Japan succeed in conquering China we would lose this invest- 
ment and United States trade with Pacific countries, including 
Australia and New Zealand, would beat an end. China and other 
Pacific basin countries still have great riches in undeveloped 
natural resources and teeming populations. If Japan should win, 
this vast potential trade would be lost to American interests 


How Serious Is Japan's Threat? 


BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


ARLY this year the controlled 

Tokio press made a surprising 
expression of disappointment 
about the results—or lack of re- 
sults—of the Three-Power Pact. 
Indeed, China’s resistance has been 
stiffening, if anything, since the 
Mikado’s government officially 
joined the Axis last October. The 
Japanese might as well admit an 
all-round disappointment. The 
Burma Road was reopened October 
15 and except for its terminal it 
hasn’t been effectively bombed 
since. True, China’s railroad link 
to Hanoi in French Indo-China has 
been severed, but munitions and war 
materials flow not only through 
the Burma Road but also via 
Vladivostok and Sinkiang. They 
flow more exuberantly than ever, 
thanks to the doubling of Ameri- 
can credits, with the prospect of 
virtual presents to China under a 
lend-lease program, to the $50,- 
000,000 English credit, and to the 
$100,000,000 Russo-Chinese trade 
agreement, all newly arranged. 

Still more important is the fact 
that Japan’s international posi- 
tion has been further impaired. 
Russia remains a dark threat. The 
Axis pressure did not even ma- 
neuver the Soviets into concessions 
in the thorny friction about fish- 
ery rights, vital to Japan’s food 
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supply, which had been renewed 
for one year only, and at an addi- 
tional 20 per cent price. Britain’s 
Far Eastern position has been 
greatly strengthened, with Singa- 
pore further armed, India and 
Australia mobilizing manpower 
and expanding armament fac- 
tories, and with the prospect of a 
British army available in the Far 
East if Tripoli succumbs. (India 
alone lately trebled her steel pro- 
duction capacity and raised her 
army to 500,000 men.) The Dutch 
East Indies, formerly almost un- 
protected, are by this time so 
armed as to be able to withstand a 
long siege or to discourage it al- 
together. On top of it all, the 
United States, instead of being 
frightened by the Axis threat, has 
virtually announced its intention 
to support England “to the limit.” 
The entire Pacific area, from 
Alaska to New Zealand, fortifies 
itself feverishly, all guns point- 
ing in one direction. 

It doesn’t take much strategic 
imagination to realize that Japan’s 
position is that of a man cornered 
by equal or superior forces on all 
sides. The political and diplomatic 
deadlock is made really effective 
by an economic isolation which is 
anything but “splendid.” Japan’s 


raw material weakness is well 


known. Even including the oc 
cupied territories on the Asiastic 
mainland, she is barely able t 
nourish her population, can scarce 
ly provide coal and electricity 
for her industries, and has almost 
none of the important raw ma 
terials under her own control. Pos 
sibly the garrison in Tonkin may 
obtain rice, rubber, and tin from 
Indo-China (if the China Sea stays 
open), while silk may be substi- 
tuted to some extent for cotton, 
but the most significant materials, 
such as iron, copper, ferro alloys, 
oil, lead, sugar, wool, hides, leather, 
etc., will be desperately short by 
1942 unless provided from regions 
under Anglo-American actual or 
potential control. In the meantime, 
the United States, by far the lead- 
ing supply fountain, keeps impos- 
ing more and more open or con- 
cealed export embargoes, while th: 
British and Dutch are far from 
being cooperative, and the South 
American sources are altogethe: 
precarious. It is typical that after 
several months of hard bargaining 
and threatening the Japanese stil 
don’t get the oil they need fron 
the Dutch East Indies. The wors' 
of it all is that Japan is entire; 
dependent on industries abroad fo: 
machinery and for machine tools 

Nor is this the whole story. Th: 
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country’s economic and financial 
position is already at the stage of 
yuick deterioration, due to the 
strains of the endless China “in- 
cident” and of the painfully forced 
armaments. Even an annual ex- 
penditure of $500,000,000 or so 
om the regular budget, plus 
$1,000,000,000 or $2,000,000,000 
m account of war, and large-scale 
nvestments in the occupied terri- 
ories are too heavy a burden for 
. nation the bulk of which lives on 
he lowest standards among civil- 
zed peoples and the real income 
of which drops further because of 
leclining exports, growing use of 
nterior resources for unproduc- 
ive purposes, and lack of return 
m the capital invested in con- 
juered lands. 

Japan’s foreign trade situation 
n particular goes from bad to 
vorse. In the first eleven months 
f 1940, compared to the same 
veriod of the previous year, ex- 
vorts have risen by 158,000,000 
ven or by 5.4 per cent, while im- 
vorts rose by 533,000,000 yen or 
19 per cent. Nominally there still is 
an export surplus available, which 
is, however, not only declining from 
vear to year, but represents a 
liability rather than an asset. Take 
the first seven months of each, 
1940 and 1939, the balance of 
trade broken up into two main geo- 
graphic parts: 

Export surplus in relation to 
countries of the yen block: 

First 7 months of 1939— 

577,000,000 yen. 

First 7 months of 1940— 

819,000,000 yen. 


Import surplus in relation 
the rest of the world: 

First 7 months of 1939— 

470,000,000 yen. 

First 7 months of 1940— 

579,000,000 yen. 


In other words, Japan has a 
crowing import surplus against 
countries which ask for payment 
in cash and a growing export sur- 
plus against countries which do 
not pay—to which it sells on 
credit. On the one side Japan owes 
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on balance some $200,000,000 a 
year in gold, and on the other she 
gives away almost $400,000,000 
worth of goods (mostly capital 
goods) for a return in future 
hopes. The net result is a depletion 
of her gold reserves; in the last 
three years the United States ab- 
sorbed some $700,000,000 of 
Japanese gold which compares 
with Japan’s annual gold produc- 
tion worth less than $20,000,000. 

Consequently, the structure of 
Japan’s internal economy -bends 
and crackles at all ends. The na- 
tional debt doubled in the last four 
years and has now reached the all- 
time peak of some 25,000,000,000 
yen. While the gold _ reserve 
dwindles, the note circulation rises 
at the pace of some 100,000,000 
yen (about $25,000,000) a month 
and price inflation is progressing 
viciously in spite of mounting taxes 
and severe governmental regula- 
tions. That the price level has not 
done more than double during this 
process is due to the rationing of 
consumption, especially of raw 
materials. The result is that the 
output of consumers goods in 1940 
was more than 10 per cent below 
the volume of 1937. Even the pro- 
duction index of the munitions in- 
dustries, which has been rising 
since 1931, started to go down a 
year ago, in spite of the rising 
number of workers and substan- 
tially rising wages. The reason, of 
course, is that the Japanese have 
to draw upon unskilled labor, 
thereby lowering the efficiency of 
the average worker. The stress and 
strain under which the system as a 
whole and every individual oper- 
ates does not fail to create the 
usual results of psychological un- 
rest which accompanies a progres- 
sive inflation. 

In short, Japan’s position is ex- 
tremely difficult at home and 
abroad. Unless Hitler manages to 
beat England, the Far Eastern 
end of the Axis cannot stand up 
very much longer. 

Small wonder that Japan’s 
present policies do not appear to 
be very consistent any more with 


This is the beginning of the second 
year of Dr. Palyi’s contributions to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. First article 
appeared in February 1940. Month by 
month more and more readers follow 
these articles. They have been widely 
commented on, reprinted by news- 
papers, house organs, magazines, both 
in the United States and Canada and 
the few other countries where free 
expression of opinion is still allowed 


her allegedly inviolable objective. 
True, the government still speaks 
as a member of the Axis and warns 
America against entering the war 
on Britain’s side. But in practice 
her policies are just as quickly 
adopting the road of moderation 
since Britain’s show of force, as 
they developed in the opposite di- 
rection while (Continued on page 41) 
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(Photo, F. W. Wakefield Brass Company) 
Greatly increased sales resulted when 
this ‘‘Commodore’’ unit was made 
of plastic material instead of glass 


(Photo, Dow Chemical Company) 
Recently, subway car seats were up- 
holstered with ‘‘Saran,’’ an easy- 
to-clean plastic which will not crack 


ITH almost every newspaper 

predicting a shortage of this 
or that material, many manufac- 
turers who may soon feel this 
shortage of materials will be look- 
ing to plastics for the way out of 
production due to materials scar- 


city. 
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(Photo, The Stenotype Company) 


(Photo, Victor Adding Machine Company) 


Plastic materials have proved extremely popular for the new housings of office 
machines which have been redesigned and streamlined within the last year or two 


Plastics 


TO BOOST SALES 
AND CUT COSTS 


But this is only one reason for 
the increase in the use of plastics. 
Even had there been no defense 
program to create materials scar- 
cities, plastics would have con- 
tinued their spectacular growth, 
for the reasons for using plastics 
are entirely apart from scarcities 
of other materials and numerous. 
Some of the reasons are: 

(1) Sales often increase when a 
product is made of plastics. 

(2) Production costs are some- 
times lowered. 

(3) Weight is often decreased. 

(4) Maintenance problems are 
simplified. 

(5) Drab appearing products 
can be given new appeal by use of 
vivid colors. 

It would be possible to go on 
and list many other general rea- 
sons showing why so many new 
products made of various plastics 
have appeared in the past few 
years, but it is likely that specific 
cases will be more helpful to read- 
ers contemplating the use of new 
materials. 


One of the chief reasons for 
turning to plastics is to increase 
the sales of a product which has 
formerly been made of some other 
material. This was the reason why 
the F. W. Wakefield Brass Com- 
pany of Vermilion, Ohio, lighting 
equipment manufacturer, turned to 
plastics. A. F. Wakefield, president 
of the company, reports: “I would 
say that the use of plastics in the 
case of our Commodore unit mul 
tiplied sales volume by at least 
three. There was no economy in 
the use of plastics. We used 
Plaskon and it was in direct com- 
petition with metal reflectors for 
indirect lighting in which case it 
had translucency, and in competi- 
tion with glass, it was light in 
weight and non-shatterable.” 

The Rochester Germicide Com- 
pany, manufacturer of sanitar) 
products, formerly used cast iron 
for housing disinfectant appli- 
ances. When they turned to a whit: 
plastic (Plaskon), W. B. Eddy, 
of this company, reports: “In tl 
two years the plastic article ha 
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(Photo, Tennessee Eastman Products) 


Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Company displayed in January summer lawn and porch furniture made of woven plastic, which, 
under severe weather tests, had proved its extreme durability, a quality essential for good outdoor furniture materials 


been on the market we have put 
just about as many new appliances 
in use as we had put in use in the 
previous fifteen years.” 

Mr. Eddy states that there is 
no noticeable saving so far as 
manufacturing costs go, but re- 
minds us that the product weighs 
about half as much as the cast 
iron model, which means a great 
saving in shipping and handling 
costs. The plastic models remain 
clean and bright as new for many 
years. The cast iron models had to 
be returned to the factory for re- 
finishing every couple of years. 

One of the most interesting re- 
ports on sales increases comes from 
United Autographic Register Com- 
pany of Chicago. This company 
reports a sales gain of 30 per cent 
since it began using plastic ma- 
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terial for its Simpli-Rite registers. 
In this case the plastic model had 
to sell for $1.50 to $2.00 more for 
each unit. The weight of the old 
model (metal) was 7 
ounces, whereas the plastic (Ten- 
ite) model weighed 6 pounds 8 
ounces. The 
green, but for a slight increase in 
cost other colors may be obtained. 

What we must remember in con- 


pounds 4 


standard color is 


sidering plastics is that they are 
not new. We can remember our 
childhood fascination with Cellu- 
loid, one of the earliest plastics. 
Celluloid and several other ma- 
terials, essentially the same but 
sold under different names, such as 
“Fibreloid” and “Pyralin,” enjoyed 
a wide-spread use many years be- 
fore the present popular plastics 
came into use. But Celluloid and 


similar products were so inflam- 
mable they were practically explo- 
sives. This limited the use of these 
products. When the newer plastics 
came into use, and later when vivid 
colors were made available, the use 
of plastic materials increased by 
the proverbial leaps and bounds. 
First, as was to be expected, plas- 
tics were used for small objects. 
The new radio industry, without 
preconceived notions or ancient 
traditions, adopted plastics, and, 
as radio grew from infancy to ado- 
lescence to young manhood, we 
grew more and more accustomed to 
plastics in knobs, dials, and panels. 
Then, when the midget sets hit the 
market the industry was 
molding entire receiving cabinets. 

But the automobile industry was 
equally quick to use plastic. Al- 


soon 
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most everyone who reads this ar- 
ticle probably drove his car to 
work this morning with his hands 
on a plastic steering wheel, shifted 
gears with a gearshift lever top- 
ped by a plastic knob, and kept his 
eyes on a plastic instrument panel. 

There was an era of knobs, bot- 
tle caps, drawer-pulls, small cups, 
and a thousand and one gadgets. 
Today, however, plastic materials 
are entering new fields constantly 
and the trend is toward larger, 
more important articles. The plas- 
tic automobile body, the plastic 
airplane, both are on the verge of 
production to credit the mechani- 
cal magazines and the Sunday sup- 
plements. But we do not have to 
look ahead. 

We now have plastic adding ma- 
chine cases, plastic Stenotypes, 
plastic camera bodies, and plastic 
furniture, proving that plastics 
have passed the bottle cap, letter 
opener, knob, and drawer-pull 


stage of development. One com- 
pany has virtually made a killing 
with a plastic developing tank for 
photographers, while several others 


are running close behind. The cor- 
rosiveness of photographic chemi- 
cals, plus the speed with which 
they oxidize, made it necessary to 
use heavily enameled tanks in the 
past. Plastics were a natural. 

Another interesting report 
comes from the Rolstad Manufac- 
turing Company of Minneapolis. 
This company manufactures a 
product called Barsope, a lather 
dispenser sold to barbers. Once 
metal was used and many different 
experiments were conducted to find 
a metal unaffected by the action 
of soap and water. L. Rolstad says 
that the use of plastics has in- 
creased sales, made it cheaper to 
manufacture and assemble, and cut 
finishing costs because the plastic 
appliance needs no extra painting 
or enameling. But the chief reason 
for plastics is noncorrosiveness. 

C. E. Davis, vice president, 
Warren Telechron Company, well- 
known manufacturer of electric 
clocks, has had considerable ex- 
perience with plastics and in com- 
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menting upon his company’s use 
of plastics (Beetle) he says: 

“Plastics do increase the sale of 
clocks in the sense that the inher- 
ent characteristics of plastic ma- 
terials make it possible to produce 
certain types of clocks which either 
would not be possible with other 
materials, or would be prohibitive 
in cost. Therefore, we think it can 
be said that plastics have in- 
creased the sale of electric clocks. 

“In the manufacturing and as- 
sembling processes plastic parts 
are less expensive than some other 
materiais, but not necessarily less 
expensive than all. Broadly speak- 
ing, in the manufacture of electric 
clocks, plastics have a field of their 
own and we do not look upon plas- 
tics primarily as a substitute. 

“It is likewise difficult to name 
the one feature of plastic materials 
which is the chief value from our 
standpoint. We think very highly 
of plastic materials when used for 
purposes for which they are suit- 
able. Plastics could not replace 
all of the other materials which we 
use. However, we try to use them 
where they are better fitted for a 
particular job than other ma- 
terials available. Some of the im- 
portant features of plastics ma- 
terials from our viewpoint are: (a) 
Low finishing cost; (b) low manu- 
facturing and assembly costs; (c) 
certain types of case designs are 
possible in plastics which could not 
readily be produced in other ma- 
terials; (d) attractive color com- 
binations make possible salable de- 
signs in certain types of clocks, 
particularly kitchen and alarm 
clocks; (e) electrical characteris- 
tics of plastic materials are impor- 
tant in some instances; (f) unex- 
pected increases in sales can usu- 
ally be taken care of better with 
plastics than certain other types 
of materials which require more 
handwork in manufacturing and 
finishing operations.” 

This last point brought out by 
Mr. Davis may become increas- 
ingly important in the very near 
future as skilled labor becomes 
more and more difficult to obtain. 


Another company which has re- 
cently turned to plastics for new 
models is the Exact Weight Scale 
Company which recently intro- 
duced a new scale with a plastic 
(Beetle) housing. K. B. Neff, vic: 
president, says that the company’: 
experience so far is not complet 
enough to know whether sales wil 
be increased as a result of the plas 
tic housing, but he says that th 
product costs less to produce an 
calls special attention to the im 
proved appearance. 

Toledo Scale Company had ai 
interesting experience with plas 
tics. As everybody knows white i 
the accepted color for food scales 
This called for enamel. And enam 
called for a heavy cast iron bas 
The chief disadvantage to enam 
eled cast iron scale bases was th 
weight. Salesmen were terribl 
handicapped in carrying samplc 

After trying aluminum and find 
ing it impossible from a manufac 
turing standpoint, Toledo set u; 
a fellowship at Mellon Institut: 
which finally resulted in the dis 
covery of the plastic we now knov 
as “Plaskon.” For a time the sca! 
company made and sold Plaskor 
then organized a subsidiary con 
pany, and later sold the company 
but for several years now Toled: 
has been a big user of Plaskon fo 
scale bases, because it can b 
turned out in gleaming, pure whit 
and requires no more care than a 
enameled base to keep clean, y 
weighs a fraction of the form 
cast iron, enameled scale bases 
Salesmen have less difficulty i) 
demonstrating the Plaskon scales 

In almost every case studied \ 
find some new or unusual reaso 
for adopting the plastic materia 
In one case it solves a sales prol 
lem, in another case it solves 
production problem, in anoth 
case it solves a design proble: 
another a maintenance problem. 

P. W. Cherry, of Sonora Rad 
and Television Corporation, b 
lieves that a radio receiver whi: 
the company sells for $9.95 in 
plastic case would have to sell f: 
$14 or $15 if (Continued on page / 
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Controlling Costs to Prevent 
Profit Leaks 





By the use of management controls and ratios, the 
indirect expenses, labor costs, inventories, and pro- 
cuction activities of a business may be charted and 
regulated accurately before, not after, money is spent 





BY GEORGE S. MAY 


George S. May Business Foundation, Chicago 


SUCCESSFUL profit record 

is not always sufficient proof of 
first-class management. Too often 
a good showing in the profit col- 
umn for a period of years has 
served as a smoke screen for in- 
dustrial evils that never come to 
light until something occurs to 
burst the bubble of unjustified 
complacency. 

Today industry is increasingly 
aware of the need for a firmer 
grasp on every detail of the fac- 
tors which control profits. This 
kind of grasp, which is properly 
known as management control, is 
necessary, too, in order to ap- 
praise the work of executives ac- 
curately so that they may be com- 
pensated according to their true 
worth. 

I know of no better way to 
demonstrate the practical value of 
such management control than by 
telling a story from actual experi- 
ence about a successful young 
manufacturing company that was 
not satisfied with profits alone but 
wanted to be sure of itself in the 
event conditions became less favor- 
able. 

This company was of medium 
size and manufactured special 
mechanical rubber goods for indus- 
trial purposes. Its market was 
highly competitive, and the busi- 
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ness was subject to all the evils 
that usually attend a jobbing busi- 
ness. Although the profit history 
had been exceptionally good, the 
management was disturbed by a 
more or less vague uncertainty. 
There was a feeling that good for- 
tune—luck—might be playing too 
important a role in the success 
record, and the top executives 
wanted to establish themselves and 
their company on a sounder basis. 
It was decided that a complete 
analysis by disinterested outsiders 
was the way to settle all doubts. 

Investigation showed that the 
company’s personnel was generally 
adequate and had sufficiently spe- 
cialized abilities to conduct the 
business. The plant was rated as 
well equipped mechanically for all 
present needs and for moderate fu- 
ture expansion. Finances were 
sound, and the nature of the busi- 
ness, its location, and its markets 
were such as to offer consistent 
and sound profit-making possibili- 
ties. But, as the management had 
suspected, the weakness was the 
lack of positive control over every 
phase of the business. 

The financial statements and re- 
ports issued by the company’s 
auditors were excellent. An analy- 
sis of the ratios reflected by these 
statements, furthermore, disclosed 


no unfavorable trends. The analy- 
sis covered such ratios as current 
assets to current liabilities which 
reflected the cash position of the 
company and its ability to liqui- 
date current debts; current liabili- 
ties to net worth, which indicated 
the relative degree of “creditor- 
ownership” interest in the busi- 
ness ; net profits to net sales, prof- 
its to net worth, and profits to net 
working capital, all reflecting 
earning power ; sales to inventory, 
indicating the inventory turnover ; 
and sales to net working capital, 
which showed the turnover of 
working capital. 

Although these ratios were fair 
in most instances, the investiga- 
tors could find no evidence that the 
management had any definite sys- 
tem or program which would en- 
able it at will to bring or keep the 
ratios in line. Since the selling end 
of the business was well in hand, 
attention was turned to providing 
a means of control over costs—a 
control which would function be- 
fore and not after the cost had 
taken place. 

To accomplish this it was neces- 
sary to devise a gauge or standard 
of operation for each of the func- 
tional departments. Each depart- 
ment was set up as a cost center 
consisting of selected groups of 
functional or processing units 
whose costs were similar and could 
be easily combined, and for which 
standard costs could be determined 
at a normal rate of activity. For 
example, the manufacturing di- 
vision was divided into the follow- 
ing cost centers: 

Department A—General fac- 
tory which absorbed all charges 
that could not be physically as- 
signed or prorated to any other 
more direct operating department. 
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Direct Labor Hours 
Activity Rate. . 


Fixep Expense 
General Supervision 
Rent 
Depreciation-Machinery and 
Equipment 
Building Improvements 
Amortization-Formulae 


Total Fixed Expense 


$240.73 
28.71 
4.95 
23.17 
9.16 


$306.72 


Factory General at 100 Per Cent Activity 


Dollar Volume of Production 


| Semi-Fixep Expense 
Purchasing-Estimating-Experi- 
mental-Production Control- 
Maintenanceand Janitor Payroll 8604.08 
6.05 
44.00 
3.02 
6.69 
6.76 
8.25 
38.50 
75.92 


General Equipment Repairs 
Building Repairs (Inside) 
Power 

Light 

Heat 

Water. 

Experimental Supplies and Exp. 
General and Property Insurance 


Total Semi-Fixed Expense. $793.27 





VARIABLE EXPENSE 


Per Cent to Dollar Value of 





None 
. 100% 
$22,000 


ae ee ne ee 


& 74.06 
27.50 


Factory Supplies 

General Factory Travel 

Unemployment and Social 
Security Tax 25.34 

10.56 

11.00 


Compensation Insurance 
Tools Expense 


$148.46 


Total Variable Expense 


Production, including fixed, 


semi-fixed, and variable ex- 
penses 











Direct Labor Expense at 100 Per Cent Activity 








Activity Rate 
Dollar Volume of Production... . . 


Direct Lasor Expense 
Compounding- Mills-Calender- 
Tuber. 
Vulcanizing-Presses-Boiler 
Roll Building 
Clicking-Preparation 
Grinding-Washer Cutting. 
Plating. 
Finishing 


313.72 
400.67 


521.88 


Total Direct Labor Expense 


Per Cent to Dollar Volume of 


Production 16.32 





$ 449.13 
1,265.99 


440.22 


199.59 


. $3,591.20 





. 100% 
$22,000 


Direct Lasor Hours 


Compounding- Mills-Calender- 
: ene 


880.66 
2,531.98 
591.92 
1,257.77 
785.63 
332.66 
1,491.09 


Vulcanizing-Presses-Boiler. 
Roll Building. . 
Clicking-Preparation...... 
Grinding-Washer Cutting 
Plating. . . 

Finishing 


Total Direct Labor Hours 7,871.71 








Department B—Compounding, 
mills, calender, and tuber. 

Department C — Vulcanizing, 
presses, boilers. 

Department D—Rolls. 

Department E—Clicking 
preparation. 

Department F—Grinding and 
washing, cutting. 

Department G—Plating. 

Department H—Finishing. 

Each of these cost centers was 
set up to bear its proportionate 


and 
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part of all general or overhead ex- 
penses and of all direct expenses. 
Then a reasonable “normal” level 
of activity was determined and des- 
ignated as 100 per cent activity. 
Allowable expenses for each de- 
partment for a given period at 100 
per cent activity were scheduled, 
as shown in the above tables. 
This was the beginning of real 
management control, for it estab- 
lished a standard for costs at a 
definite level of activity. However, 


since activity seldom remains for 
long at any given level, additional 
schedules, seen on page 19, were 
made so as to cover each item of 
expense at a number of levels. 

By making careful forecasts of 
activity the management was able 
to tell the supervisors in charge of 
each department just how much 
expense they were allowed during 
a forthcoming period. 

In order to make this control 
effective it was necessary, of 
course, to check actual perform 
ance against the original schedule. 
This was done by means of a man- 
agement control analysis form, in 
which all variations were posted 
and became danger signals when 
any costs began to get out of line. 
Those responsible for carrying out 
operating schedules were called in 
at the end of each period to ex- 
plain each variation. Naturally, if 
a variation persisted for several 
periods and no remedy could be 
found, the standard was adjusted. 

Similar steps were taken to 
standardize material, production 
methods, and hourly production 
Manufacturing specifications were 
established for each product on 
printed forms to record: 

(1) Complete specifications of 
material and finished parts. 
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(2) Complete routine operation 
detail and time standards. 

(3) Detailed standard costs. 

In addition the company concen- 
trated all responsibility for ma- 
terial purchases on the production 
engineer and inaugurated a per- 
petual inventory on raw materials. 

No management control plan 
can be complete without a produc- 
procedure. While 
there are many ways to control 

ywroduction, this particular com- 
any adopted a method calling for 
he use of a planning, scheduling, 
ind control board. 

In the operation of this device, 
ach shop order goes to the plan- 
ing board as soon as it is en- 
ered. The planner immediately 
efers to the manufacturing speci- 
ications and then cuts a strip to 
epresent each operation in the 
arious manufacturing depart- 
nents. The length of the strip 
epresents the actual process time 
tor each operation. The strips are 
placed in the slot for the particu- 
lar machine needed. Different col- 
ored strips represent different 
types of orders as, for example, 
red for a rush order, orange for 
samples or experimental work, 
yellow for a first run, and white for 
all regular production orders. 

The following information is 
written on each strip by the pro- 
duction department if the size of 
the strip permits: 

Shipping date 

Shop order number 
Machine number 
Specification number 
Quantity to be run 
Set-up standard 
Standard time per piece 
Process time 

As the days elapse a movable 
plumb bob indicates whether or not 
the particular machines are keep- 
ing up or falling behind in the pro- 


ion control 


duction scheduled. Thus the pro- 


duction manager can divide the 
work load over the various pieces 
of equipment so as to obtain an 
even flow of production. 

In any control plan wherein di- 
rect labor hours are used as a 
measuring stick to determine other 
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Direct Labor Hours 
Activity Rate 


Dollar Volume of Production 


Direct Lasor Expense 


Compounding- Mills-Calender-Tuber 
Vulcanizing-Presses-Boiler 

Roll Building 

Clicking-Preparation 
Grinding-Washer-Cutting 

Plating 

Finishing 


Total 
Material Cost 


Direct Lasor Hours 


Compounding- Mills-Calender-Tuber 
Vulcanizing-Presses-Boiler 

Roll Building 

Clicking and Preparation 

Grinding and Washer Cutting 
Plating 

Finishing 


Total Direct Labor Hours 





Direct Labor Expense at Varying Rates of Activity 


3148.58 3935.01 
40°; 50% 


8658.82 
110°; 


9,446.00 
120% 
$8,800.00 | $11,000.00 


$24,200.00 $26,400.00 


$179.65 
506.39 
125.48 
176.08 
166.30 
79.80 
208.78 


$224.56 
652.99 
156.86 
220.11 
200.36 
99.77 


260.96 


$94.04 % 538.96 
,392.58 1,519.18 
345.09 376.46 
$84.24 528.26 
$40.73 480.79 
219.56 217.75 
574.06 626.25 
$1,442.48 | %1,795.61 


83,950.30 $4,287.65 


$2,640.00 $3,300.00 $7,260.00 $7,920.00 


$40.33 
,265.09 
295.96 
628.88 
392.86 
166.28 
745.61 


968.71 
2,785.17 
651.11 
,383.54 
864.19 
365.92 
1,640.18 


1,056.77 
3,038.37 
710.30 
,009.32 
942.74 
399.21 
596.50 1,789.29 


3,148.58 3,935.01 8,658.82 9,446.00 








This graph shows at what point net sales and total expenses are equal. When 
net sales are $6,750 and activity is 32 per cent of capacity, the company will 


‘*break even,”’ 


allowable expenses, it is vitally im- 
portant that these hours be specif- 
ically aligned with actual produc- 
tion. That is, since every direct 
labor hour in the plant is going to 
carry with it a certain proportion 


of the general expenses, it is high- 


and all net sales above this figure will be operating profits 


ly essential that every hour repre- 
sent a definite amount of produc- 
tion. Therefore, the actual amount 
of direct labor required on each 
product in each department must 
be measured and then set up as a 


standard time. (Continued on page 45) 
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lling to the Man Who 
Signs the Checks sso cm 


or other executive. 
done with utmost skill and tact 
the buying executive may get th 
idea that the salesman is goin 
over his head. 

About two years ago a lightin 
equipment salesman calling on 
purchasing agent and a factor 
superintendent obtained a sma 
order for several fluorescent ligh 
ing fixtures to be used as an e: 
periment in two departments whe: 
fluorescent lighting seemed esp: 
cially desirable. In a few months | 
received another small order fi 
several more units, and then lat 
a third order. The salesman f 
that the time had arrived for 
much larger installation, as ever) 
one who used the fluorescent fi: 
tures seemed highly pleased. But 
the salesman was stymied. Thi 
factory superintendent would not 
put through a requisition for mor 
than two or three units at a time, 
and the purchasing agent would 
not buy more than were requisi 
tioned, though he frankly told th: 
salesman he was convinced that 
many more units should be ir 
stalled. 

Finally the salesman suggested 
to the purchasing agent and fac- 
tory superintendent that he visit 
the president’s office with a samy 
fixture and demonstrate it. Wi 
some reluctance these executives 
agreed that it would be a good 
idea, but declined to introduce t 
salesman or to accompany him 
the president’s office. 

When the salesman obtained 


Unless it 




































































Sell to purchasing agents? Department buyers? Yes, 
by all means, but do not forget that it pays to sell 
their bosses, too—for they are the men who okay the 
bills and often make the final decisions on purchases 





| i of the surest ways for a 
salesman to build up his fences 
so that no competitor can break 
through is to get himself in solid 
with the policy-making officers of 
a customer company, as well as 
with the buying executive. 
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But this is easier said than done. 
Not only is it difficult, it is a dan- 
gerous procedure when a salesman 


attempts to see the head of a cus- 


tomer company when he is doing 
business with the purchasing 
agent, some department manager, 


interview with the president he h 
marshaled a great array of fa 
and interesting material abo 
fluorescent lighting. He made 
masterful presentation and tl 
suggested that the president a 
company him to the several depa: 
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ments where his units were already 
installed. As the president investi- 
gated and listened to the sales- 
man’s facts he grew more and more 
enthusiastic about fluorescent 
lighting and called the factory 
superintendent, the office manager, 
ind the staff engineer into his 
office. Before the discussion ended 
the salesman had a request for 
t proposal to change over the 
ntire plant to fluorescent lighting 
ind a few weeks later obtained an 
»rder ten times the size of the small 
yrders he had been getting. 


In every salesman’s experience 
there come times when he feels 
that if he could get his story over 
to top management results would 
improve. But time and again he 
hesitates to jeopardize 
relations with departmental execu- 
tives by appearing to go over the 


friendly 


heads of these men to top man- 
agement. 

It was a case like this which 
puzzled a hosiery salesman last 
year. He was obtaining a smatter- 
ing of business from a well-known 
department store, but the real vol- 


The department buyer had always been too busy to listen to the salesman’s 
pians. But the president, when the salesman saw him, was quite receptive 
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ume of business was going to com- 
petitive hosiery mills. One day the 
salesman was discussing conditions 
with the president of his company 
and mentioned the department 
store to him. “What would you do 
in a case like that?” he asked his 
president. 

“IT would make it a point to get 
into the office of the owner of this 
store and tell him about our com- 
pany. He is not interested in the 
details of buying, but he is, if he 
is the broad-gauged executive I 
think he is, interested in making 
connections with the best sources 
of supply available to him. Now, 
on your next trip go into that 
man’s office and tell him I sent you 
there to present my compliments 
and to convey my personal thanks 
for the business. Then before you 
leave, tell him about our mill, tell 
him about our inspection policies, 
tell him about our personnel poli- 
cies, explain how we have operated 
all these years without a strike, 
and ask him frankly if ours isn’t 
the kind of company he prefers 
to patronize.” 

“Oh, hell, if I ever did that the 
hosiery buyer would throw me out 
of his office!” the salesman com- 
plained. 

Then the president said: “Here 
is a book we have just published. 
It tells the story of our company. 
It is profusely illustrated with 
pictures of our mill, of our ma- 
chines at work, and of many of our 
older employees. Show this book to 
the president of that store and see 
if it doesn’t arouse some interest. 
If the buyer throws you out may- 
be we are just as well off to stop 
trying to sell a man who gives us 
so little business and concentrate 
on someone who will go along with 
us to build up the volume we think 
we deserve.” 

On the next trip to this store 
the salesman had one of the com- 
pany’s books wrapped in tissue 


paper and in an impressive mailing 
varton. When he talked with the 
buyer and received his small order 
he told the buyer that the presi- 
(Continued on page 40) 


dent of his 
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When the Customer’s Payables Become 
50 Per Cent Past Due 


BY E. B. MORAN 


Mr. Moran is well known 
among sales and credit 
executives as an advocate 
of closer cooperation be- 
tween the two branches 
of management. He is 
central division manager 
for the National Credit 
Men’s Association and 
was formerly general sales 
manager for Bradstreet’s 
Inc., New York. He is also 
past president of the 
Rotary Club of New York 
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[* HAS long been a theory that 
an office boy can handle 70 per 
cent of a firm’s credit accounts, 
the bookkeeper can handle an addi- 
tional 20 per cent, and that a ca- 
pable credit manager is needed to 
handle only the border line 10 per 
cent. That theory is folly! The 
amount of confusion in _ public 
thinking that 
such attractive-sounding but illu- 


the repetition of 


sory economic phrases can do con- 
tinues to be one of the outstanding 
wonders of this age of wonders. 
The purpose of credit manage- 
ment—and unquestionably the de- 
sire of business management—is to 
approve a maximum sales volume 
with a minimum collection loss. To 
obtain a maximum sales volume, 
render 


credit must 


constructive assistance to custom- 


management 


ers in order that the conditions 
under which maximum sales volume 
can be maintained will not be dis- 
turbed. The efficient credit execu- 
tive is a “business counselor” in 
every sense of its meaning. He is 
ever alert to firm’s 
sales outlets with helpful recom- 
mendations on merchandising, ac- 
counting, sales, and advertising. 
Yes, there are hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of credit execu- 
tives who can, and continuously do, 


furnish his 


render such services. They are 
truly worthy of the title of “credit 
executives” — or, if you wish, 
“manager of credit sales.” 

But, unfortunately, there are 
also hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of men and women at credit desks 
who are no more than glorified 
bookkeepers. 

Every credit executive, equally 
as alert as the best sales manager, 
is eager for profitable volume. 
Such credit executives recognize 


that their duties go far beyond th 
investigation of credit sales, th 
supervision of the accounts recei\ 
able, the possible duties of offic 
management, the details of colle 
tion follow-up, and the occasion: 
filing of a proof of claim. Yes, fa 
beyond that, they include the pri 
tection of the sources of distribu 
tion, by such means as may be pos 
sible, broad and wide as the ind 
vidual Thu: 


without any stretch of the imag 


problem may be. 
nation, they qualify as “busines 
counselors.” 

Space does not permit a con 
plete outline of an efficient credi 
executive’s duties or responsibil 
ties. Let’s review, however, just on 
feature that is unfortunately con 
mon although inefficient in pe: 
formance, detrimental to profits 
and destructive to future source: 
of distribution. 

For years, I have claimed tha 
the best indication of change. 
warning of trouble, or promise « 
success, as the case may be, 
found in an analysis of the buying 
firm’s accounts payable ledger. 
with proper aging of those a 
counts. For instance, when 
dealer becomes 50 per cent pas 
due in his payables, he has but om 
chance in twenty to survive a! 
other twelve months of operatioi 
My pet peeve is the credit manag: 
or group of credit managers wh: 
will sit by watching the percentag: 
of customers’ past due payabl 
continuously increasing from ma 
turity payment to 10 per cent pas 
due, to 20 per cent, to 35 per cen 
and shortly to 50 per cent. 

Unless it is cutting down t! 
size of orders or putting the a 
count on a C.O.D. basis, man 


credit managers do nothing. Bi 
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step by step, as sure as night fol- 
lows day, that sales outlet is elimi- 
nating itself. Soon it will be a 
source of profit only to those who 
thrive on the profits of liquida- 
tion or the administration of bank- 
ruptey. Then these credit man- 
agers, who watched that business 
sink, will file their proofs of claim, 
vive their power of attorney to 
anyone who asks first and promises 
speedy settlement. 

The final chapter of such mis- 
management in directing credit 
sales is inevitable. The sales pro- 
motion department will then put 
on pressure—spend many times as 
much as was involved in the in- 
solvent case—to develop a new 
source of distribution. 

My grievance is this: Seven out 
of every ten such liquidations are 
unnecessary. They result in a stag- 
gering waste. The cooperation of 
credit executives is essential to its 
correction. It is an economic neces- 
sity in order to preserve the 
sources of distribution, to guard 
the nation’s profits. 

The time fer cooperative effort 


by creditors is easily determined. 
When a customer, who has been 
discounting, goes from discount or 
payment at maturity basis to 10 
or 15 per cent past due, that is 
the time for action by creditors. 
At such a time an investigation 
should be undertaken. Whether 
it be by a committee of creditors, 
a firm of management engineers, 
sapable auditors, or one of the 
120 credit men’s associations in the 
country would be decided by the 
nature of each case. 

The causes contributing to the 
increasing delinquency of pay- 
ments can in seven out of ten cases 
be determined. And if the customer 
is cooperative, those conditions 
san be removed, and the customer 
brought back to a condition of 
solvency, of prompt and satisfac- 
tory payment. Thus, the inter- 
ested firms would preserve a source 
of distribution—and at far less 
cost than developing a new outlet. 
True, such surveys and investiga- 
tions involve some expense, but far 
cheaper would be the cost of 1 or 
2 per cent of the receivable at that 


time, in a program to preserve the 
source of volume, than liquidation 
and a charge-off of a substantial 
percentage of the receivable be- 
‘cause of the outlet’s bankruptcy, 
plus paying an attorney, agency, 
or association a further fee for 
representation or collection. 

No reputable doctor attempts to 
prescribe for his patient until he is 
fully cognizant of the symptoms. 
And no credit executive will be 
chained to his desk when he knows 
that to fulfill his maximum respon- 
sibilities he must be ready to take 
the initiative, to extend the helping 
hand during a temporary period 
of business adversity. 

Many, many credit executives 
do just this. They are the real 
leaders of the credit profession; 
they enjoy the confidence, cooper- 
ation, and respect of sales man- 
agement and the entire sales force. 
In their firms, sales and credit de- 
partments work hand-in-hand for 
mutual profit and common benefit, 
resulting in maximum sales volume 
and earnings with minimum credit 
losses. 





What Salesmen Want in Sales Managers 


NE of the high spots of the 

New England Sales Manage- 
ment Conference, held in Boston, 
January 10 and 11, under the 
sponsorship of the Sales Managers 
Club of Boston, was the report on 
the survey which the club is con- 
ducting under the direction of 
Dr. Harry Tosdal, professor of 
marketing, Harvard University, 
to determine what salesmen think 
of their sales managers. Dr. Tos- 
dal’s report covered an analysis 
of the first 1,400 questionnaires. 

The principal complaint of 
salesmen was that their sales man- 
agers do not spend enough time 
with them in the field. They also 
complained of being required to 
make out too many reports. They 
asked that the bulletins which 
sales managers send to them be 
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made shorter and more factual, 
with less inspiration and more 
information. The salesman’s idea 
of the qualifications most to be de- 
sired in a sales manager were as 
follows: 


(1) Knowledge of his job. 

(2) Ability to lead. 

(3) Intelligence. 

(4) Integrity. 

(5) Selling ability. 

(6) Enthusiasm. 

(7) Humanness. 

(8) Tact. 

(9) Sense of purpose. 
(10) Organizing ability. 


The survey also brought out the 
pet peeves which salesmen had con- 
cerning their sales managers. They 
don’t like sales managers who are 
stuffed shirts. They turned thumbs 


down on the sales manager who 
poses as a “big shot” and tries 
to impress salesmen with his im- 
portance. And, of course, they de- 
test the sales manager who is in- 
sincere and who looks upon selling 
as a “racket.” They want a man 
they can respect and look up to 
as a leader. Another pet peeve 
frequently mentioned was dislike 
for the sales manager who with- 
holds praise when the salesmen 
feel praise is due them. Salesmen 
feel there is too much of a tend- 
ency on the part of sales managers 
to scold rather than to offer con- 
structive suggestions. The sales- 
men also want a sales manager 
who will stand up and fight for 
his men when necessary. Long 
drawn out, uninteresting sales 
meetings came in for a panning. 
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How Much for Automobile 
Operating Costs? 





If there are only 800,000 salesmen who travel in cars the 
annual cost for salesmen’s cars is $720,000,000. What- 
ever the correct figure, the costs are enough to warrant 
careful analysis. This article shows how to check costs 





BY MERRILL R. LOTT 


O MEET the transportation re- 

quirements of salesmen and ex- 
ecutives, a company may maintain 
a certain number of cars in a pool 
for common use, charging the par- 
ticular department in accordance 
with the mileage use of each car 
which it obtains from the pool. 
This plan of operation involves a 
rather large capital investment 
and requires a competent mechani- 
cal department to keep the equip- 
ment in a first-class condition. The 
plan is also subject to abuses— 
not only from the various degrees 
of care exercised by the different 
employee drivers, but in the con- 
fusion which frequently mixes per- 
sonal with company business. 

When an employee requires fre- 
quent transportation in the inter- 
ests of the company, it is, at times, 
just as satisfactory for him to 
use his own car and be reimbursed 
for his expense. With private 
ownership, greater care in the use 
of an automobile is apt to be 
given. The accident risk is also less, 
though the employee should be re- 
quired to maintain proper insur- 
ance coverage. 

Regardless of whether cars 
used for company business are 
company- or individually-owned, it 
is important that the cost of op- 
eration be correctly and equitably 
determined. 
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Employees using their own cars 
in company service generally use 
them for personal business as well. 
Hence, it is important that the 
mileage operation during a given 
period be properly segregated and 
reimbursements made for that por- 
tion applicable to the company. 

Of course, an employee must 
first receive proper authorization 
to use his car before he can be- 
come eligible for reimbursement of 
operation expenses. The company 
must know that his work demands 
the use of automotive transporta- 
tion and that the car he proposes 
to furnish is suitable for the pur- 
pose from the standpoint of its me- 
chanical condition and its cost 
price. For example, automobiles 
within a certain price range may 
be found best suited for a line 
salesman who is constantly on the 
go, building up a high mileage 
month after month. He needs 
cheap but effective transportation. 
It would not be proper for the 
company to meet the expenses of 
operating a higher-priced car than 
would meet his requirements. Other 
company employees may be per- 
mitted to use cars in other price 
ranges—the higher-priced cars 
being approved for the higher 
executives. 

Reimbursement of expenses for 
employee-owned cars on company 


business must be equitable. It 
better to be somewhat liber. | 
than to be niggardly. The allo 
ance should be sufficient to encou 
age the employee to use his car 
promote the best interests of t 
company. A salesman should n 
be made to feel that if he adds o » 
or more calls to his day’s busine s 
by traveling a few extra miles 
would be “money out of pockei.” 

Plans for reimbursement 
many and varied. Some compan 
pay on a “per diem” basis—a fi 
allowance for each day; some pxy 
for gas and oil only; others pay a 
fixed sum per mile—the amount 
being independent of the number 
of miles driven and arbitrarily 
fixed without due consideration 0! 
all the essential elements of cost. 

It is generally conceded that a 
proper “car allowance” is based 
upon the mileage operated. The 
more miles a car is driven thie 
greater is the expense of gas, oil, 
tires, repairs. These items remain 
fairly constant. But depreciation, 
insurance, and license charges 
don’t vary so directly with the 
mileage. 

The usual items of cost, when 
listed, will include the following 
fixed and variable charges, thie 
amounts for which will depend 
upon the kind and price of car. 


I. Irems VaRIABLE WITH MILEAGE 


(A) Gasoline 
(B) Ou 
(C) Greasing 
(D) Tires 
(E) Repairs 
II. Frxep or Semi-Fixep Items 
(A) Depreciation 
(B) Insurance 
(C) License and registration 
(D) Storage and parking 
(E) Washing and polishing 
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EXAMPLE 


To illustrate the effect of the 
above listed items upon the cost of 
car operation, a car costing $900 
cash will be discussed : 


I. VarIaBLE Costs 


(A) Gasoline—The gallons of 
gasoline per mile will vary with the 
<ind of gasoline used, the price 
yrevailing at place of purchase, 
he condition of the car, the class 
und speed of driving (that is, 
vhether it is country or city work 
vith frequent starts and stops, and 
whether the speed is above or below 
he 30 miles per hour or more limit 
if maximum economy). 

In general, for the class of car 
inder consideration, the average 
onsumption of gasoline will ap- 
yroximate 17 miles per gallon. At 
8 cents per gallon the cost would 
ve $.01058 per mile. 

(B) Oil—This type car will 
isually take 5 quarts of oil. With 
iigh-grade lubricants it should go 
he full 1,000 miles before a change 
if oil is required—with none added 
between oil changes. At 30 cents 
per quart, the oil cost is $.0015 
per mile. 

(C) Greasing — A_ complete 
grease job, costing $1.00, is ad- 
vocated after every 1,000 miles. 
This means $.001 per mile. 

(D) Tires—Tire costs vary 
with the number of ply and size of 
wheel. The life depends upon a 
number of conditions, such as con- 
dition and use of brakes, speed of 
driving, and road conditions. 

The usual car will take a 16 by 
6.00 tire. In four ply, with a life 
of 20,000 miles and a cost of 
$12.36 per tire, a set of four will 
cost $49.44. The cost per mile 
would approximate $.00247. 

(E) Repairs—Common experi- 
ence, for the general life of this 
grade of car, provides $25 per 
year for driving at 1,000 miles per 
month. 

On this basis, the cost per mile 
is $.0021. 


It. Fixep or sEMI-FIXED COSTS 


(A) Depreciation — While the 
method of applying depreciation is 
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Cost of Passenger Automobile Operation 





Miles 
Run 


per 
Month 


100 
200 
300 
400 


500 | 


600 


700 
800 


900 | 
1,000 | 


1,100 | 
1,200 | 


1,300 
1,400 
1,500 


1,600 


1,700 | 


1,800 
1,900 


2,000 


2,100 | 
2,200 | 
2,300 | 


2,400 
2,500 


2,600 
2,700 
2,800 
2,900 


3,000 | 


Cents per Mile 


Dollars per Month 
Price of Car Price of Car 


$900 $1,100 $1,300 $900 $1,100 | $1,300 


$0.3734 |$0.4282 |$0.4826 |$0.5477 
1956 2239 2525 | 2865 
1363 1558 1758 | 1994 
1066 1218 1877 1558 
0888 1014 1145 1297 


0768 | .0877 | .0991 | .1123 
0685 | 0780 0882 0998 
0621 | .0707 0799 | .0905 
0572 0650 0735 | 0832 
0532 0605 0685 0775 


0500 0568 0648 | .0727 
0473 0537 0608 0687 
0450 0511 0578 | .0655 
0431 0488 0553 0625 
04138 0469 0531 0600 


SS ee 


~} =) =} «3 <3 


0399 0452 05138 0578 
0385 0437 0495 0559 
0374 0423 0480 | .0542 
0364 0411 0466 0527 
0355 0401 0455 0514 


° ee 2) 
_ 


° ae? * 
oo - 


os om 
Co x 


93 0346 0391 04438 0501 
95 if 0338 0382 | .0431 | .0489 
97.65 | . 0331 0374 0424 0479 
99.89 | : 0324 03866 0416 0469 
102 5.25 0319 0359 0408 | .0461 


104.38 0313 0353 0401 0453 
106.63 | 2g 0308 0348 0395 | .0445 
108.87 | ‘ 0304 0342 0389 0438 
111.12 | 125.3% 0299 0337 0383 04382 
113.36 27 .8é 0295 0333 0378 | 0426 
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a subject of much debate, it is cus- 
tomary to allow 25 per cent of the 
purchase price per year, which 
amounts to $18.75 per month irre- 
spective of mileage. 
(B) Insurance 
surance will vary with the location, 


The cost of in- 


kind of car, etc., but the following 
allowances are indicative: 
Property damage..$7.65 per year 
Comprehensive 

(fire, theft, etc.) 6.00 per year 
Liability 31.31 per year 
Collision ........ .28.00 per year 


72.96 per year 
or per month 6.08 
(C) License and registration 
The license and registration cost 


will depend upon the state in which 


the car is registered. If the amount 
is $15 per year the cost per month 
will be $1.25. 

(D) Storage and Parking— 
These charges will vary with the 
location and nature of the terri- 
tory covered, but a figure of $7.50 
per month is taken for this in- 
stance. 

(E) Washing and polishing 


car used on 
should always present a neat ap- 


company business 


pearance. This involves frequent 
washing and polishing. An allow- 
ance of $2.00 per month is made. 


SUMMARY OF COSTS 


The monthly costs of operation 
for a car in the $900 class may be 
summarized as follows: 


Fixep or SemI-Fixep CHARGES 


Per Montu 

seeeeee Gh 18.75 
6.08 
License and registration... 1.25 
7.50 


2.00 


per month 35.58 


Depreciation 


ee ee eee 


Storage and parking............ 


Washing and polishing...... 


VARIABLE CHARGES PER MILE 


Gasoline ...$ .01058 
Oil ........ : . .00150 
.00100 
.00247 
.00210 


Greasing 
Tires 
Repairs 


per mile .01765 





FORMULA FOR OPERAT- 
ING COSTS 


From this it will be seen that the 
expense of each month’s operation 
for a car costing $900 may be ex 
pressed by the following formula 
Dollars Cost Per Month=$35.58 + Miles 

x $.01765. 

In a similar manner, formula 
may be developed for the monthl; 
costs of operating cars in th 
$1,100, $1,300, $1,500, or othe: 
classes. 

For a $1,100 car—Dollars cost 
per month=$40.85 + miles x $.0196 


For a $1,300 car—Dollars cost 
per month=$46.01 + miles x $.0224 


For a $1,500 car—Dollars cost 

per month=$52.25 + miles x $.0252 

The foregoing analysis suggest 
one plan of reimbursement wher: 
under the employee owner woul: 
be allowed the amount of the fixe: 
charges plus a mileage allowance 
to cover the gasoline, oil, greasing 
tires, and repairs. One objectio 
to such a plan lies in the fact tha 
any personal use of the car do 
not bear its proper share of tl 
fixed charges. 

Reimbursement to the employe 
for cost of operating his car o 
company business may be equ 
tably arranged by recording th 
odometer reading at the beginning 
and close of each month, to dete: 
mine the total mileage. At the clos 
of the month, the employee sul 
mits his itemized statement of 
mileage operated on company bus 
ness for which he is reimbursed 
the rate applying to the total c: 
miles operated during the mont! 
For example. 


Odometer reading on first 


of month 41,000 


Odometer reading on first 
of month 43,000 
Total miles operated 2,0 
Mileage on company business 1,500 


Referring to the table it will be not 
that when the car has been driven 2, 
miles: 1,500 x $.0355=$53.25. 

The plan_ of 
above described, is fair to both the 
employee and to the company. It 's 


reimbursemen', 


As a measure of protection, this Waukegan, Illinois, manufacturer has installed 
an effective lighting system to discourage saboteurs and prowlers. In January 
‘‘American Business’’ discussed various ways of protecting plants against sabotage 


easy to put into effect and to o 
erate. 
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Hidden Costs in Every Office 


HEN the best secretary in the office announced 
her intention of resigning, her boss and the office 


manager got their heads together. “What was 
wrong?” they asked each other. 

It seemed that the young lady complained of con- 
stant fatigue. She was too tired to enjoy life, and 
although she liked the work, she wasn’t going to 
grow old before her time. So she had another job. 

“She complains about her typewriter—says it is 
stiff and heavy,” suggested the boss. 

“Well, that’s easy to remedy. We'll get a new 
typewriter,” offered the office manager. 

But the new typewriter did not help. The girl still 
complained. “Oh, hell, let her go. There are plenty 
of good secretaries available,” said the treasurer. 

“That’s not the way we should look at it. If her 
complaints are reasonable, and I think they are, it 
is probably costing us a lot of money. We ought to 
find what’s wrong,” said the office manager. 

Then one day he checked over her desk. It was 
wobbly. The typewriter pedestal was too high and it 
vibrated like an old-time four-cylinder automobile. 

Without a word he ordered a new desk, with the 
typewriter pedestal 2 inches lower, firm and steady. 


err 


ry this a week. It may cure your fatigue.” 
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At the end of the week the girl announced that she 
would like to stay. Her fatigue had disappeared. She 
made fewer errors and had no more headaches and 
tired arms. The pain had disappeared from her 
shoulders. 

A stenographer’s or a secretary’s complaints of 
headaches may be dismissed as a relatively minor de- 
tail in times like these. But multiply one such com- 
plaint by the number of people in your office who 
are struggling along with obsolete equipment, with 
ill-suited tools, with poor light, and you will find 
that some of the errors which no one can explain and 
some of the failure to turn out the kind of work you 
want can be traced to causes all too similar to the 
one described in this case. The time has gone when 
people can be expected to do good work without the 
right kind of tools, equipment, and a _ reasonably 
comfortable working environment. 

At least a part of the errors, many of the com- 
plaints, some of the cases of “nerves,” outbursts of 
temperament, and no end of listless, half-hearted work 
which prevails in some offices are due to poor equip- 
ment. Modernize that old equipment and bank the 
savings. There never was a better time to do this 


than 1941.—E. W. 





HOW STATE LAWS INCREASE 
TRANSPORTATION COSTS 





State legislators spout on 
patriotism and business 
aid, yet enact foolish trade 
barrier laws which increase 
the cost of transportation, 
hamper defense, inter- 
fere with the free flow of 
goods from state to state. 
Business deserves a bet- 
ter deal from lawmakers 





BY WILLIAM E. FRAZER 


HE driver of every truck enter- 

ing the state of Arizona is re- 
quired to pay to the state 5 cents 
for every gallon of motor fuel in 
the tanks at the time of entry, 
thereby materially increasing the 
cost of transporting by motor 
truck all products brought into 
the state. It makes no difference to 
the state of Arizona that the gaso- 
line was purchased in another 
state, and that the truck operator 
paid the tax required there. 

This is merely an example of the 
thousands of severe state motor 
vehicle laws which ride as a heavy 
burden upon not only the motor 
transport industry, but upon all 
business and consumers. Today 
the motor transport industry 
not only vitally affects the every- 
day life of every person in America 
in a purely commercial way, but it 
has become indispensable to the 
graver purposes of national de- 
fense. Practically every commodity 
used is now transported at some 
time or another between production 
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and consumption, by motor truck. 
More than 48,000 American com- 
munities are entirely dependent 
upon motor transport for their 
existence. And the ultimate cost of 
the commodities to the consumer 
fluctuates with the cost of the 
motor transport. 

Some of the most vicious and 
expensive laws are those which 
many states have set up specify- 
ing widths of trucks and loads, 
gross weight allowances, length 
and height of vehicles and loads, 
which are greatly at variance with 
the requirements of neighboring 
states. Many of these state laws 
are so severe in their limitations 
that the nation is loaded down 
with “bottlenecks.” Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and South Carolina 
were once known as the three great 
bottlenecks that seriously re- 
stricted the free movement of truck 
commerce from the Atlantic sea- 
board south and west to the Mis- 
sissippi. Prior to April 1, 1939, 
Tennessee allowed only 18,000 
pounds gross weight, but on that 
date increased the allowance to 
24,000 pounds which was a slight 
help. How slight a help this was 
has now come to light under the 
emergency of national defense. 
Tennessee produces large quanti- 
ties of aluminum products used in 
aircraft manufacture. Much of 
these products is trucked to Bal- 
timore for this purpose, by way of 
Virginia and Maryland. But the 
small loads permitted by the 24,- 
000-pound gross weight law in 
Tennessee were not profitable nor 
efficient for the long haul the en- 
tire distance to Baltimore. So 
small loads are hauled to the Vir- 
ginia border where they are un- 
loaded, consolidated into larger 
shipments and reloaded on larger 
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Recently M. R. Buhner, president of the 
trast to weights up to 66,000 pounds allow 
reserves from Chicago could not pass Kent 


trucks which are permitted in both 
Virginia and Maryland. 

Kentucky not only has a maxi- 
mum gross weight allowance of 
18,000 pounds, but also a total 
length limit for any combination 
of vehicles of 30 feet. 

On 2,400 miles of paved roads 
from 16 to 20 feet wide, South 
Carolina had limited the width of 
trucks to 90 inches, the gross 
weight to 20,000 pounds, and the 
maximum length to 35 feet. The 
transporters of oil, fruit, ferti- 
lizer, and logs in neighboring states 
were stymied for any profitalle 
hauling in South Carolina. To go 
from North Carolina, for instance, 
on a long haul to Georgia, truck- 
ers had to start out with a truck 
unit which fulfilled the legal « 
quirements of South Carolina in 
order to get through the sta. 
North Carolina allowed a g: 
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or Truck Club of Kentucky, declared that Kentucky’s truck law allowing only a load of 18,000 pounds gross weight, in con- 


surrounding states, is a menace to the national defense program. If vital power plants in the Tennessee Valley were destroyed, 
y's borders in oversize trucks unless Kentucky violated its own laws, or valuable time were lost in reloading to smaller trucks 


weight of 40,000 pounds with semi- 
trailer, 96-inch width and 45- 
foot maximum length. In Georgia 
a tractor-semi-trailer unit was al- 
lowed 39,600 pounds gross weight, 
96-inch width and a 45-foot maxi- 
mum length on for-hire vehicles. 
The truckers didn’t like the South 
Carolina restriction, and a case 
developed, Barnwell vs. South 
Carolina, which eventually reached 
the United States Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court, in February 
1938, unanimously decided that 
South Carolina could legally im- 
pose any vehicle restrictions it de- 
sired. 

But hard on the heels of the 
Supreme Court decision, the South 
Carolina legislature in the 1938 
spring session passed a new law 
which increased the gross weight 
to 40,000 pounds. But a new sec- 
tion was added which required all 
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trucks to meet a _ performance 
ability factor which called for a 
speed of 20 miles per hour ascend- 
ing a 5 per cent grade, fully 
loaded. Another clause was added 
requiring trucks to slow to 20 
miles per hour when meeting an- 
other vehicle on the highway. Since 
in daylight travel the intervals be- 
tween opposite moving vehicles 
would hardly be sufficient to per- 
mit a heavily loaded truck to pick 
up much speed, the effect of the 
latter clause was virtually to limit 
truck travel to 20 miles per hour. 
The effect of the ability factor 
clause was to cause many thou- 
sands of dollars of added expense 
to purchase new equipment or re- 
build old engines to meet the re- 
quirements. 

On the Pacific Coast, the Oregon 
bottleneck has been particularly 
severe on motor transport operat- 


ing from Washington to Cali- 
fornia. Both Washington and Cali- 
fornia allow 68,000 pounds gross 
weight on certain vehicle combi- 
nations, against an inflexible 54,- 
000 pounds maximum in Oregon. 

In the Middle West the Wiscon- 
sin bottleneck between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities developed into an 
open retaliatory war. In 1937 
Wisconsin officials were arresting 
Illinois truck drivers and making 
them buy Wisconsin licenses in 
addition to their Illinois licenses. 
Illinois officials retaliated by simi- 
lar treatment to Wisconsin driv- 
ers. It got so that the long hauls 
of motor freight from Chicago to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul across 
Wisconsin added considerable ex- 
pense to the transportation costs. 
Motor transport companies got 
together and made a deal with the 
Chicago Great Western Railroad 
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to run six nights a week a “Motor 
Truck Special” freight train from 
Chicago to St. Paul. This train 
left Chicago each night at 10:00 
o’clock with from six to fifteen 
flat cars each containing two semi- 
trailers, and arrived in St. Paul at 
1:00 p.m. the next day. At St. 
Paul terminal drivers unloaded the 
semi-trailers and pulled off about 
their business of making deliveries. 

Texas has the most severe law 
of any state—its gross weight 
limit being 7,000 pounds. About 
the smallest truck available that 
will carry any kind of load is 
the 1- or 114-ton truck. When the 
law went into effect truck owners 
had to sell their larger equipment 
out of the state at tremendous 
sacrifices, and immediately the 
highways of Texas swarmed with 
thousands of smaller trucks trying 
to keep up with the business of 
moving the freight around the 
state. The law does have an excep- 
tion in that it permits a gross 
weight of 16,000 pounds where a 
truck is hauling to a railroad ship- 
ping or receiving point. 

To many of these state regula- 
tions there seems to be no rhyme 
or reason. Vermont allows a gross 
weight of 30,000 pounds on state 
highways, but for all other high- 
ways reduces that limit to 16,000 
pounds for a single vehicle. Trucks 
making hauls that would include 
both types of highways are limited 
to the lesser figure. 

West Virginia has set up classi- 
fications with various gross weight 
limits by areas, such as: Major 
highways in metropolitan areas; 
major highways in_ industrial 
areas; major highways in agricul- 
tural areas, and secondary high- 
ways in any area. The gross 
weights in the metropolitan areas 
are fixed according to the safe 
capacities of the bridges in the 
areas, which provides a confusing 
assortment of weight limitations. 

Many of the laws are merely 
ax-grinding propositions. Louisi- 
ana allows a maximum net load of 
7,000 pounds on single vehicles and 
a maximum length of 55 feet, with 
exceptions in three situations. 
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Some states pass laws discrimi- 
natory against common carriers, 
such as the Georgia law limiting 
the length of for-hire vehicle com- 
binations to 45 feet, while allowing 
private carriers a maximum length 
of 85 feet. 

Other 
against the private carriers with 
of legislation. In 


states discriminate 
certain types 
Washington, for instance, the De- 
partment of Public Service ruled 
that any firm which operated its 
own trucks to distribute its own 
merchandise, for which a cartage 
charge was made, was construed to 
be a common carrier, and, there- 
fore, subject to all of the limita- 
tions, restrictions, and rules appli- 
cable to common carriers. This 
means that any firm so operating 
must go to the added expense of 
obtaining a permit to operate, fil- 
ing rates, and in all other ways be 
subject to the Department of Pub- 
lic Service regulations, in order 
to transport its own products. 
Similar rulings have been made in 
Texas. 

Another ax-grinding law was 
recently enacted in Pennsylvania, 
directed against a certain type of 
motor transport. This law ruled 
off the highways certain types of 
semi-trailers used to haul automo- 
biles. This law barred from use in 
Pennsylvania about one-half of the 
equipment that was being used. 

State motor vehicle regulations 
are not without their blue laws. 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Ne- 
braska have partial Sunday and 
holiday restrictions. These laws 
delay shippers and consignees. 

Proposals to restrict Sunday 
trucking have been made in Cali- 
fornia but the problem was worked 
out without resorting to restric- 
tive legislation. The California 
Highway Patrol surveyed the situ- 
ations on Sundays and holidays 
on the highways from which most 
complaint was being received. Chief 
H. Raymond Cato then wrote let- 
ters to truckers who used these 
highways and _ suggested rear- 
rangement of Sunday and holiday 
schedules. The truck owners co- 
operated and commended the idea 


highly. The results were satisfa 
tory to the motoring public, ai 
the situation was cleared up wit 
out ruling trucks off all the hig 
ways in the state on these days. 
On January 1, 1938, the sta 
of Washington ruled solid-tir 
trucks off the highways. In Seatt 
more than two hundred trucks us: 
in transferring freight from do. 
to dock and docks to warehous 
were equipped with solid tires, t! 
type of slow-moving truck bei: 
ideal for dock work. The cost 
changing equipment to 
with the new law was estimated 
about a quarter of a million d 
lars. The operators stated tl! 
San Francisco docks were alrea: 
using that type of truck ext 


comp 


sively and that compliance with t 
law would place Seattle at a di. 
tinct disadvantage. 

In a recent report of a stu 
made by the United States Bur 
of Agricultural Economics, it wis 
stated that various types of tra 
barriers, including motor vehi 
laws, were causing incalculal 
economic loss. Every farm pro: 
uct is affected by these state 1 
strictions. Farmers’ trucks are 
severely limited in many cases. I: 
some states if a farmer loads his 
truck in part at a_ neighbor's 
farm or retails his produce from 
door to door, he becomes a m 
chant trucker, subject to a lot of 
licenses and restrictions. He pays 
a business license, occupations 
tax, truck fees and taxes, and i 
demnity bond, and may be forced 
to pyramid these payments in eac! 
county in which he may sell. 

Because politicians have found 
that the operation of motor velii 
cles provides a good source 0! 
state income they have not hes 
tated to pile tax upon tax. In 1956 
a trucker in Nebraska paid 
total of $14,000 in various taxes 
fees, licenses, etc., while his pa) 
roll amounted to about $16,00' 

Many states, recognizing t! 
conditions which their laws impos 
upon inter-state truck commer< 
have attempted reciprocity tra: 
(Continued on page / 


agreements. 
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“SOQJEE” means 
to wash paint 


The ordinary seaman on a mer- 
chant ship spends a large part 
of his time chipping rust, wield- 
ing a paint brush, and “soojee- 
ing”—washing down paint, with 
a solution of caustic soda. Ideal 
*soojee’’ solution is the one 
which will clean paint fastest 
without removing too much skin. 
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NO CIPHERS appear on 
Model M answer dials un- 
less they are part of actual 
answer! The answer, for 
example, used to read 
00000054520. Now it reads 
54520. 


To progressive executives in 
every business and industrial field, 
“Comptometer Economy” means 
the substantial figure-work savings 
that can be achieved through the 
use of Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines in conjunc- 
tion with Comptometer methods. 

It means high speed — figures 
while they’re “hot”! It means 
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To ABU 


sINESS MAN 





unique operating accuracy— 
through Comptometer’s exclusive 
Controlled-Key safeguard, which 
eliminates that common source of 
figure-work error, faulty key 


manipulation. It means adaptabil- 


ity to the specific job or problem. 

In short, it means more figure 
work handled in less time at lower 
cost! May your Comptometer 


“COMPTOMETER ECONOMY” 
means MORE FIGURE WORK 
HANDLED in LESS TIME at 


LOWER COST 


representative show you how 
Comptometer machines and meth- 
ods save time and money? Tele- 
phone him . . . or write to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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“BE LAZY — USE THE TELEPHONE” 
ADVICE TO SALESPEOPLE 





Analysis of thousands of telephone calls proves that 
there are definite factors which determine the success 
of telephone solicitations. Here are some ideas that 
will help improve the results from telephone calls 





BY E. M. SHANKS 


HE first twenty seconds of a 

sales telephone call are more 
than long enough to accomplish 
four essentials that should be in- 
cluded in any telephone sales pres- 
entation, according to Robert 
Isaacson of Chicago, _ Illinois. 
These four things are: (1) Iden- 
tify yourself, (2) Qualify your 
prospect, (3) Create interest, and 
(4) Explain the purpose of your 
call. 

Mr. Isaacson, who claims to be 
the only professor of telephonic 
communications in the country, 
has trained many thousand men 
and women to develop their tele- 
phone personalities and to sell by 
telephone. His advice to salespeo- 
ple is, “Be lazy—use the tele- 
phone.” 

The clientele of Mr. Isaacson is 
varied. Among them have been a 
great railroad, two of Chicago’s 
largest meat packers, department 
stores, automobile manufacturers, 
and a large number of smaller re- 
tailers. His elementary rule for 
getting sales is: “The success of 
merchandising is contacts.” 

To make this more understand- 
able, he explains that a salesman 
can make twenty telephone con- 
tacts in the same time that it would 
take him to make one in person. 
For making contacts over the 
phone he has formulated a 20- 


second solicitation which was ex- 
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plained in the opening paragraph. 
This solicitation leads more di- 
rectly to appointments—not sales. 

He recently undertook the task 
of organizing telephone solicita- 
tion of freight business for the 
Illinois Central railroad. A survey 
of the set-up as it was when he 
arrived indicated that the solici- 
tors were spending too much time 
riding from one prospect or cus- 
tomer to another. He claims that 
they could have obtained an answer 
on the phone in 10 or 20 seconds. 

Mr. Isaacson selected four inex- 
perienced college boys. Under his 
guidance and with the names of 
3,750 prospective shippers on 
hand, they placed a number of new 
occasional and steady shippers on 
the books of the railroad—ship- 
pers who had not been in the com- 
pany’s records before. 

When the average salesman is 
asked why he doesn’t use the tele- 
phone more, he will reply: “I 
don’t know how.” Mr. Isaacson 
thinks that in this statement the 
average salesman is not only truth- 
ful but unfortunately correct. One 
of the first things he does when 
he goes on a job for some organi- 
zation is to listen in on an exten- 
sion for a day or two in order to 
learn how salesmen and others are 
operating over the _ telephone. 
While doing this one day in a de- 
partment store, a woman called 



















and said to the girl indignant], 

“I bought a dress in your sto: 
yesterday. When I got home 
found that it was partly faded. 
wanted to wear it to a party la: 
night, but couldn’t.” 

The store employee retorte: 
“What are you bawling me oi 
for? I didn’t sell it to you!” 

In addition to  conductir 
classes for salesmen, he teach 
telephonetics to switchboard ope 
ators and telephonetiquette to gir’ 
who solicit business for stores. Th 
course consists of lectures, demon- 
strations by Mr. Isaacson himse’! 
during which the pupils listen in, 
then telephone trials by the pupils 
themselves. Elementary inform: 
tion concerning the value of th 
telephone and its technical use is 
included at the beginning of th: 
course. Mr. Isaacson says that the 
commonest telephone faults are 
long-windedness, slovenly speech, 
and fear or anxiety. 

One of the main elements that 
he teaches in the course is con- 
ciseness. In some cases his 20-sec- 
ond solicitation can be shaved 
down to 5 seconds. He says it is 
actually impossible to tell a story 
over the telephone, and that a tele- 
phone solicitation merely serves the 
purpose of establishing a contact 
and making arrangements for an 
appointment with the prospect. He 
figures that out of 100 phone calls 
in a blanket canvass, the caller 
should average 30 to 35 appoin! 
ments and 10 sales. 

He asserts: “When soliciting in 
small towns and rural neighbo 
hoods, the prospect is likely to 
want to talk at great length. Th 
takes time and money. Learn hi 
to say goodbye! In cities the sit» 
ation is reversed; the prospec’ 
wants to get it over with in 
hurry. In all telephone solicitation 
you must have (Continued on page ‘ 
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Addressagraph 


TRADE-MANE GEE BS PAL OFF. 


Methods 


GUARD 


AGAINST WASTE, 
ERROR ano DELAY 


For nearly half a century Addressograph 
Methods have been ON GUARD in every 
kind and size of business, giving results 
businessmen want. These methods have 
eliminated many expensive delays. They 
have prevented costly mistakes. They 
have halted extravagant wastes. 

Throughout the years Addressograph 
research workers and engineers have 
been making money for businessmen by 
making it possible for them to save money. 
Not a year has passed without new and 
important improvements in methods for 
handling essential work and in equipment 
to put these better methods into effect. 

Addressograph Methods of today are 
as far in advance of those you may have 
known in the past as Addressograph 
machines are superior to models of pre- 
vious times. If you haven’t talked with 
an Addressograph Representative re- 
cently or seen the new Addressographs 
at work, call ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY (listed in principal city tele- 
phone books) or write for information to 
either address below. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH . 
CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
Provide Service Everywhere 


PROFITS 








Male vs. Female Clerical Salaries 





Average Salaries of 
Mail Clerks, Payroll Clerks, and 
Bookkeeping Machine Operators 








Mai CLerk PayroLt CLERK 


Town 


| 
a! a . | * . 
| Minimum Maximum | Minimum Marimum 
| 


Akron, Ohio. . 
Boston, Mass......... 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Charleston, W. Va.. 
Chicago, Ill... 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex.. 
Dayton, Ohio... . 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich... . 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 








Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn.. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis... . 
Minneapolis-St. Paul.. | 
ee 
Nashville, Tenn.. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Quincy, Ill... 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo.. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Syracuse, N. Y.. ; 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 





BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE 


OPERATOR 


Minimum Maximum 
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ITH this chart, the tables giy 

ing salaries paid office worke: 
in various cities will be completed 
and the differences between the sa! 
aries of male and female office en 
ployees should be noted in order t 
give our readers a more round 
picture of salary conditions no 
existing. Less than half of tl 
questionnaires returned to AMEr 
cAN Business answered our qu 
tion on this point, indicating th: 
there is no differentiation betwe: 
male and female office employees i 
like job classification as far as sa 
aries are concerned. 

A number of those companivs 
which did answer our question di:| 
so in a round-about way—that is, 
they stated that in certain class 
fications of work all employees ar 
male, thus eliminating the problei 
of paying different salaries to men 
and women doing the same type of 
work. One answer we received from 
a rubber company in New York 
seems to sum up this distinction 
very well. It states: “No difference 
for the same work. However, only 
males are promoted to group lead- 
ers responsible for work of a group 
and would get top salary. They go 
above the salary limits reported if 
they supervise more than on 
group or become a specialist such 
as on insurance, taxes, etc.” 

Certain jobs, according to tlx 
information obtained from our su: 
vey, are filled by men quite fr 
quently: Stock clerk, mail clerk, 
payroll clerks, tabulating machin 
operators, accounting department 
clerks, and _ purchasing 
With the exception of the first two, 
where brawn is needed, the jobs 
demand that responsibility be as 
sumed above that of an ordina 
clerical job. The only jobs whi 


vents 
agen ‘ 


were equal or above the salar: 
paid men in these positions, as : 
rule, were the top salaries paid 
secretaries. 

Here are some salary ranges | 
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ported for the more responsible 
nasculine jobs, with the highest 
alary paid women as comparison: 








Highest Female 
Male | Male 

Accounting | Payroll 6 “athe — 
Clerk Clerk Company 


High | Low | High | 
36.35 | 60.57 | 
20.00 | 35.00 | 
35.46 | 39.50 





33.93 | 38.78 


25.44 | 46.04 | 
35.00 | 23.00 | 24.00 32.00 








On the other hand, many of the | 
companies maintaining differences 
i: salaries for men and women 
srving the same capacities re- 
ported that men’s salaries ranged 
al the way from 5 per cent to 50 k 
per cent more. Several isolated 0 eep 
cases where the increment of differ- 
ence was particularly great may be e e 
worth mentioning. One company Pp ri | t 4 
states that it employs one male ro uc ion movin 
secretary at a salary 100 per cent 
over that of women secretaries, be- 


cause of peculiar responsibilities he 
must assume. Another pays a male it is important that parts and materials should be 


payroll clerk 129 per cent more coordinated on schedule at all points. 
and its purchasing department 
clerk 173 per cent more—that is, For years Burroughs has supplied business with 
a girl doing work in the payroll de- 
partment gets $17.31 a week, while 
the man draws $32.31, and the girl and materials to the scheduled rate of output — with 
purchasing clerk makes $25.38, 


but the man in the same depart- 
ment gets $69.23. Another report orders, materials, stock, production and shipments. 


When speed and quantity of production are vital, 


machinery of control to regulate the flow of parts 
machinery that provides vital records affecting 


states that men in the accounting 
department make 70 per cent more 
than their feminine associates. One employ various types of Burroughs machines to 
company pays all male employees 


a flat 65 per cent more than its 
girls. with less effort, at less cost. 


That is why today’s expanding production programs 


furnish vital figure-facts and controls in less time, 


One of our readers from Minne- 
apolis has written us that he thinks 
the figures published in the Novem- 
ber 1940 issue of American Bust- 
NEss giving stenographers’ aver- 
age salaries in Minneapolis as 
ranging from $26.80 to $29.30 a 


week were rather high. We are try- 2 
ing to check these figures by get- lodags 
ting more reports, and we will cor- 
rect them in a later issue. 
Vacation policies and employee u : ' Ou 6. 


benefit plans reported in the 
American Business Salary Sur- 


vey will be analyzed in future 
issues. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6082 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME - WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 
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The Letters You Sign 


BY CAMERON McPHERSON 


THINK it was Benjamin Frank- 

lin who said, “Fish and visitors 
smell in three days.” So do a lot 
of the letters that come to your 
desk over the signatures of busi- 
ness executives. They smell from 
the moment they are dictated, but 
they stink after they have gone 
through the mail and pop up in 
your mail a few mornings later. 

One of the things that gives 
them an unsavory smell is the use 
of decayed words and phrases. 
Winston Churchill took time out 
the other day to sprinkle a little 
needed perfume over the letters 
written by British officials. As a 
result, a campaign is under way 
in London to rid official corre- 
spondence of useless words and 
pompous phrases. The Prime 
Minister wants letters high-spotted 
so you need not read through 
platitudes to find out what the 
writer is talking about. He wants 
letters short, to the point, and hu- 
man. It is his belief that such let- 
ters not only save time to write 
and to read, but they help to pro- 
mote closer and less formal rela- 
tions among those whose united 
effort is needed to win this war. 

It is too bad every American 
business does not have a Churchill 
to inspire business executives to 
write better letters. Most of them 
are rather terrible. In the quaint 
Anglo-Saxon of Poor Richard’s 
day, they stink. Not all, but too 
many. 

So let’s take a look at some of 
the letters that go out over our 
signatures and see what can be 
done to deodorize them. First 
comes a letter from an executive 
of a mill supply house who “begs 
to inform us” that it will be four 
months before he can ship the 
goods we have ordered due to the 
defense orders, and we will be 
lucky to get them even then. Of 
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course, we understand that defense 
must come before our profits, but 
why the gloating? I don’t mind 
being told by a supplier that I 
must wait for deliveries, but I like 
to be told in a friendly sort of way. 
I like to be made to feel that my 
business over the past several years 
has been appreciated, and that the 
supplier is enough interested in my 
patronage to suggest some other 
source where I might get what I 
need. His lofty assumption that I 
am going to sit down and wait for 
four months until his war orders 
are filled rubs my fur the wrong 
way. A letter which might have 
cemented an old friendship made 
an old customer see red. 

One of the secrets of making 
people like you and want to do 
business with you is gratitude. 
Gratitude is as cheap as the air 
you breathe. Perhaps that is the 
reason it is so little appreciated. 
But the only reason in the world 
people want to help you is because 
they think you will be grateful for 
their help. When you write some- 
thing into a letter which suggests 
or even infers that you are not 
grateful, your friend is off you for 
life. So put down as Reason No. 1 
why some of the letters you sign 
smell is because they cause people 
to think you are ungrateful. 

The next letter we pick up is 
from a chap who wants to collect 
a bill one month overdue. It is 
from the “Collection Department” 
of a company with which we have 
done business for more than ten 
years. “I have written you several 
times in a friendly vein, but evi- 
dently you have mistaken my de- 
sire to be friendly for softness. At 
any rate no check has been re- 
ceived. So there is nothing left for 
me to do but to get tough, and 
that’s just what I will do unless I 
receive a wire from you upon re- 


ceipt of this letter advising th: 
remittance has been made to cov: 
your account in full.” Well, we! 
I don’t know the man who sign: 
this letter, but I have a preti 
good idea of the sort he is. Can 
you picture him, too? A your 
squirt who has his nose so clo 
to his collection percentages th: 
he completely loses sight of t! 
fact his company is in business | 
make a profit, and that profi 
come from repeat customers. 

If I had my way every youn: 
man before being given a job 
the credit department writing |: 
ters would serve six months in t! 
sales department opening new a 
counts. I have an idea that afte: 
working in the field on new a 
counts for a few months that |x 
would have an entirely different 
perspective. At least, he would ap 
preciate the importance of the old 
saying that: “A letter worth sign 
ing must sell something—either 
goods or good-will.” 

Now don’t misunderstand me. | 
am not suggesting that when a 
customer falls behind he should not 
be pushed for payment. 

Keep pushing, but just be car 
ful not to push a good account! 
over the cliff. 

The third letter that comes up 
for review is written by the wifi 
of a Chicago restaurant propri: 
tor who wanted my patronage. 
Here is the way it ran: “Help! 
Help! A lady in the dog house- 
isn’t that something different. Th: 
other day my husband said:— 
‘Monkey (that’s me, cute?) I hate 
lazy people—your job is to tel 
people about our food’ . . . we 
serve Chicago’s finest . . . won’! 
you come out sgme day soon, enjoy 
a real dinner, perhaps a few drinks, 
let your hair down. Whoo! Whoo” 

Had I been in the right humor 
the letter would have sold me. 
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least, it was different, and what 
man doesn’t like to get a letter 
‘rom a lady? But the trouble was 
he letter popped up on my desk 
ight after the one from the smart 
leck who was going to get tough 
‘bout that bill. It was a bad break 
‘or the letter, since I was in no 
,00d to think about juicy, sizzling 
teaks. My reaction was, “Why 
iun’t women write sensible letters?” 
nd that was that. 

It is sometimes hard for a per- 

m dictating a letter to realize 
tat the conditions under which it 
will be read may be quite different 
from the conditions under which it 
is written. There are times when 
ve fairly itch to frame a letter 
tnat will get clear away from the 
pack and strike a really new idea. 
Kut it is important that we don’t 
let our desire to be different make 
our effort appear silly. There is a 
difference. No letter has a more 
rancid smell than one that makes 
the person who wrote it seem silly. 

And then there is the smug let- 
ter—the letter that gets up on a 
soap box and talks down at you. 
How it smells! You can never be 
too sure how people will take what 
you say. When you tell a man 
something, you can smile. But 
when you put it in a letter there 
is always the danger that it will be 
misunderstood. I have been writ- 
ing business letters for twenty-five 
years, and the most difficult thing 
for me to do, in spite of long years 
of practice, is to write letters that 
are so simple and clear that no one 
can read into them what I never 
meant to say. 

So if I had to set down in a few 
words what we should look for in 
our letters to be sure they are 
friendly and well taken and are 
not the kind that will make the 
recipient reach for a clothespin, 
I would say to check them for four 
things: (1) Are they natural, 
honest, and sincere? (2) Do they 
give the impression of a person 
who is grateful for favors granted? 
(3) Do they talk with the person 
to whom they are addressed, or do 
they talk at him? (4) Do they 
sell either goods or good-will? 
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You can’t talk shop 
IN YOUR CONSUMER ADS 


If you have a plan that can help the dealer 
MOVE your product, tell about it where he 


looks for profitable merchandising ideas; in 


his trade paper. 


If your local dealer sees your consume? 
advertising, it will doubtiess impress 
him. And if it does its job well, he will 
be further impressed by the increased 


store traflic it Creates. 


But you can’t tell him, in that consumet 
advertising, all of the helpful things 
that you must tell him if vou expect 
him to put the dealer “push” back of 
your product that will make the con- 
sumer “pull” of your advertising fully 


effective. 


\fter all, 


doing consumet 


many other advertisers are 


advertising for him, 
too. You still have to compete for his 
selling time and his display space. You 
still have to induce him 


to use youl 


sales helps. Your investment in mer- 
chandising material is wasted until he 


You 


keep constantly before him all of the 


puts it to effective use have to 


reasons why it’s to his advantage to use 


it properly. 


You can’t talk about that in your con- 


sumer advertising. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., CAledonia 5-4755 


High edtlertal sMandards 


cntevesd tn Cove, yf pratd civculation ap 


You can’t talk about mark-ups 

in your consumer advertising 

You can’t tell dealers, in youn 

consumer advertising, how to 
convert inquiries for second- 
hand products into sales of 
new mode ls 

With 


dealers 


“consumer movements” in vogue, 
NEED to You 


can't do that job of dealer education in 


know values 


your consumer advertising. 


But you can talk shop in their trade 
papers. Lhe only reason they read them 


is to information about 


> 


get helptul 
how to handle merchandise like yours 


ata profit! 


How to “talk shop” profitably in business papers 
John E. 


Kennedy is the best monograph we've 


“Intensive Advertising” by 
ever seen on that subject. It is available 
free to business men who want to make 
their advertising produce more PRO- 
FITS. Just fill in the coupon below and 
\.B.P 


copy will be sent post haste. 


‘ R 7 i “intensive Advertising” 
by John E. Kennedy 

The Associated Business Papers 

Room 2480, 369 Lexington Avenue 

New York City 

Please send 


“Intensive 
Kennedy. 


mail it to headquarters. Your 


obligation, 
John E. 


me, without 
Advertising” by 
Name 

Position 

Company 

Street 


City and State 








HOW TO GET YOURSELF 


Don’t Let Others Do the Talking for You—Steal Your Show—and 
Take Credit for Your Ideas. Send for This Helpful New Book “Little 
Bits About Big Men” and Use the Hundreds of Sprightly Anecdotes 
in Your Daily Conversation—in Getting Yourself Across. 


HEN B.C. FORBES com- 

piled these bits about big 

men, he thought his inti- 
mate inside stories about some of 
America’s most colorful business 
figures would prove interesting, en- 
lightening, entertaining reading— 
and they have! 
But he had no idea so many readers 
would find the book a gold mine of 
fascinating stories to retell at busi- 
ness meetings, banquets, and din- 
ners—to use to make their daily 


conversation win them recognition. 


Whether or not you use these stories 
to stand out at business, lodge, or as- 
sociation meetings, at banquets or at 
social functions—you’ll find this 
handy volume the greatest collec- 
tion of stimulating, inspiring, hu- 
man anecdotes you’ve ever read. 
They are brief, breezy, and in many 
instances delightfully 
They are easy to read and remember 
and will add zest to your everyday 


humorous. 


conversation. 
| | 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY SCORES OF 
LEADING BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


“No one who desires success in business can read this 
book without getting some stimulus and useful ideas.” 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


“Would make your fire burn brightly g used as fuel to 
step up that next after-dinner speec 


TEXTILE WORLD 


“Anyone who feels shy and timid about meeting and 
talking to people can adopt the human approach which 
has served the author all ilingly in a lifetime of inter- 
viewing businessmen.” 


YOUR LIFE 


“A good reference book for any businessman’s library.” 
BANK NEWS 


“The salesman will find it rich in incidents, experiences 
and philosophy which will enable him to get more out 


of business contacts.” 
SALES SCRAP BOOK 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


. B. C. FORBES has interviewed, stud- 
ied the careers of and hobnobbed 
with more business leaders than any 
other journalist. 


. From his 30 years of observing and 
associating with outstanding men of 
affairs he has had the opportunity to 
pick up interesting bits about them— 
how they work—how they play—how 
they think—how they act—how they 
get themselves across. Finally, the 
most helpful, the most useful, have 
been incorporated in this new book 
“Little Bits About Big Men.” 


. WILLIAM S. HOLLER, General Sales 
Manager of Chevrolet, writes: ‘“‘I 
have read every word of this book 
with intense interest. There is a real 
need for material of this kind, to 
give inspiration and incentive to all 
men of ambition.” 











But more than that, they will put 
anyone you tell them to in a recep- 
tive frame of mind so you can get 


yourself or your ideas across. 


ACROSS 











413 INTIMATE INCIDENTS ON HOW 
TO THINK, ACT AND LIVE SUCCESS- 
FULLY. SURE TO GIVE YOU A LIFT 
BECAUSE IT: 


- 


Springs from the confidential re 
porter’s pad of America’s ace busi 
ness writer. 


. Brings you refreshing thoughts on 


how to get the most out of business 
and the business of life. 


3. Extols the American Way of Life. 


. Proves that business opportunities 


exist today for the man with cour 
age. 


. Makes a valuable reference book 


because of its intimate original bio- 
graphical material of men in public 
life and carefully compiled index. 


. Gives you enough original, inti- 


mate, off-the-record anecdotes for 
scores of successtul after-dinner 
talks—for hours of zestful conver- 
sation. 








SEND NO MONEY 


UNLESS YOU WANT YOUR COPY AUTOGRAPHED BY B. C. FORBES* 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Name.. 


Street... 


City.. 


B. C. Forses Pusuisuine Co., 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of “Little Bits About Big Men” by B. C. Forses. I will pay post 

man $2.50 plus a few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use this book 
for 5 days and return it for complete refund if for any reason it does not come up to my 
expectations. C.O.D. offer good in U, S. only. 


AB—2-1 


State 


* Check here if you enclose 0 $2. 50. In that case B.C. FORBES will personally autograph 
your He and we will pay postage. Same refund privilege applies, of course. 
N. Y. C. resident, add 5 cents for Sales Tax.) 
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“Be Lazy — Use the [77 BTS aaa aL 


| 


Telephone” Advice especially for INVENTORY! 


to Salespeople 
NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME YOU CAN DO THE 
iii lela WHOLE JOB ON ONE MACHINE...THIS MACHINE! 


a approach worked out that will 
quickly create interest. If the per- * * EVERY CALCULATION IDENTIFIED 
son you are calling is not in, don’t 633°" 
keep calling back. Leave your name x | 
and number and ask to have him 9 6 7 A PRINTED LIST and SUB-TOTAL 
call. That way you don’t become a 
nuisance.” | . \ listing represents a separate bin. 


by part number, item number, ete. 


of the individual units on hand... each 





He tells about a small retailer 
who wanted to boost his volume of _ * - TOTAL UNITS ARE CONVERTED 
sales. Mr. Isaacson stepped in, ad- i into grosses, pounds, packages, reams, 
vocated that free wash cloths be) ' cases. etc.(in this case.into dozens)...this 
given as an inducement to create 0 \ calculation is done AUTOMATICALLY. 
store “traffic,” and made a blanket 1 8 \ 
canvass of the town. The owner « \@i TOTAL COSTS ARE COMPUTED 
of the store was astonished at the ‘’ , multiplying cost per dozen ($2.16) 
results. About 40 per cent of the by the number of dozen (188) print- 
people that visited the store | ed by the previous calculation. 
bought something. 

All of Mr. Isaacson’s research 
work is done at 1:00 a.m. This is| In short... A PERMANENT, PRINTED RECORD for each item to 
indeed the “acid test.” be inventoried ...ONE unbroken calculation performed by 

A young dentist friend of his ONE operator ...on ONE machine, with accuracy automatic- 
was having a hard time establish-| ally assured. Remington Rand’s new Printing Calculator is the 
ing a practice for himself. He was only machine whic h can do the COMPLET E i inventory caleu- 


unable to support his wife and was lating job... Because it combines listing, adding and subtract- 
almost desperate. Mr. Isaacson ing facilities with the convenience 

took him aside for ten minutes and of printed multiplication and 

explained a plan to him. The next printed automatic division. 

day the young dentist began a 
blanket telephone canvass. He 


called up prospective patients, JUST FOR INVENTORY? 


asking them to drop in some time No indeed! The Printing Caleu- 
lator is on the job in thousands 








and take advantage of a service he 
was offering free of charge. At no figuring to ste done. Mark-ups, 
cost he would give them a free discounts, estimates, payrolls, in- 
examination of teeth. People voice checking, costs, deprecia- 
. tion. See it demonstrated today at 
flocked to his office. your nearest Remington Rand 
Two words that should be office. Or write Remington Rand 
avoided in telephone conversation, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


of businesses, wherever there is 


Mr. Isaacson declares, are “please” 


ud “eel” “Sheen” he an The Remington Rand 


serts, “is not firm enough.” In Pp ‘ ‘ 

place of it one should use, “Would CC | | 

you mind—” or “Kindly—.” In- rl 1) C1 N) oS dl C u ct C O J 
stead of saying “goodbye” at the 
conclusion of a telephone conver- ONLY 








R Noiseless, Standard, Portable Typewriters . . . Adding, Calculoting, Bookkeeping, Punched-Card 
: and Accounting Machines. . . Kordex Visible Systems, Record Protection, Filing Methods and 

6 ° : . ton ng ystems, Record Protection, Filing Equipment, 
sation, the intonation of the voice es PTE coce-Loct Devices ... Photographic Records Equipment ....ond other Precision Products including the 
should indicate the end. EVERY OFFICE NEED famous Remington Rand Dual Close-Shaver — Dealers, Sales and Service Offices in 517 Cities 
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Selling to the Man Who Signs the Checks 


(Continued from page 21) 


company had asked him to present 
a copy of the book to the presi- 
dent of the store. The buyer had a 
copy which he had thrown in the 
wastepaper basket after a brief 
inspection of it. 

“I don’t think the president of 
our store has time for such mat- 
ters, but you are on a spot if your 
boss told you to present the book, 
so go ahead,” the buyer told him. 

The salesman went up to the 
president’s office and told the secre- 
tary that the president of his com- 
pany had asked him to deliver a 
message to the president of the 
store. “Why, come right in. He will 
see you in a minute.” Actually it 
was as easy as that. 

Once inside the president’s office 
the salesman found a genial, soft 
spoken man. 

“Our president,” began the 
salesman after a brief introduc- 
tion, “feels that he wants every 
one of our customers to know more 
about our mill. Like you, he is a 
busy man and finds it impossible to 
get away from his office long 
enough to visit all our good cus- 
tomers, but he wants me to give 
you this book which tells something 
of our business.” 

The salesman slowly unwrapped 
the booklet from its tissue and 
handed it over to the store owner. 
He took it and began to turn the 
pages. Every second or third page 
he would pause for careful reading. 

“This is very interesting. I 
would like to publish a book of this 
kind on our store. You know our 
policies seem to be somewhat the 
same as yours. We have some em- 
ployees who have been active here 
in the store for thirty and forty 
years. By the way, do we feature 
your line?” 

Now, of course, this was just 
what the salesman wanted. He went 
into a brief discussion of his com- 
pany’s merchandising policy, told 
about its advertising and then 
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tactfully pointed out that the 
store’s buyer had never been con- 
vinced that he should push his com- 
pany’s lines. “But that is not ex- 
actly the point,” said the salesman, 
“we want you to know us better, 
and to know that we are anxious 
to serve you even though you are 
not heavy buyers of our goods. 
Perhaps you will be some day.” 

“T never interfere with our buy- 
er’s judgment, but the first time I 
am in that department I will talk 
with him. I like the way your com- 
pany does business.” 

The salesman doesn’t know to 
this day what the store president 
did. But he does know that he re- 
ceived a more cordial welcome on 
his next trip. The buyer bought 
about three times as much as he 
ever had in the past. This year he 
is featuring the line. 

The salesman who can get to the 
policy-making men in any custom- 
er’s business is, if he plays his 
cards properly, set for the inside 
track on many a deal. Not that he 
is going to edge out the buyer or 
the department man, but he is 
going to build up his fences better, 
cement more friendly-relations, and 
have a “friend at court” when a 
friend may be needed. Many times 
the president of a company will be 
more concerned about establishing 
a sound source of supply than in 
some temporary concession which 
seems so important to a depart- 
ment executive or buyer. 

Typical of what happens when 
a salesman gets into the chief 
executive’s office is the case of an 
appliance salesman who had been 
selling a certain utility company 
for five years. Although he received 
small orders regularly, try as he 
would he could never win the full 
cooperation of the utility’s sales 
department. 

One day the salesman went to 
the president’s office and told the 
secretary, “Our company has been 


doing business with your company 
for five years, and I’ve never had 
the pleasure of meeting your presi- 
dent. Could I come in a mome:t 
to thank him for the business?” 

“T’ll see if he has a moment.” 
answered the young woman. \ 
moment later she told him ti 
president would see him. 

“T have your product in my own 
home and it works like a charm. | 
have often wondered why we sl 
so few of your appliances.” This 
was the greeting the president cx- 
tended to the salesman. 

Then the salesman explained, 
tactfully and without reflecting 
any criticism on the sales manager, 
that the company had never pui a 
drive on his appliances. He told 
what other public service com- 
panies in his territory were doing. 
He told about his company and its 
merchandising policies. When the 
salesman prepared to leave, the 
president said: 

“I’m glad you came in. I never 
knew what a good company you 
represent, and I 
understood the possibilities of your 
line before. I think we will get be- 
hind your line and push it here- 
after. But do not be impatient. Let 
me handle this in my own way.” 

The salesman said nothing about 
his visit to the president to the 
sales manager. But on his next trip 
the sales manager said, “I’ve been 
checking our sales of your product 
and I think we could do much bet- 
ter with it. What would you sug- 
gest in the way of a special cam- 
paign? Can you help us lay plans 
for a real drive on your prod- 
uct?” 

To the salesman who wants to 
grow, who wants to build a 
stronger structure of loyal cus- 
tomers, let him study and per‘ect 
ways and means for getting his 
story over to the men who decid 
and direct the policies of the com- 
panies he sells. 
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How Serious Is 
Japan's Threat? 


Continued from page 13) 


sritain appeared weak. A large 
art of southern China has been 
vacuated by the Japanese, a 
policy which would have been un- 
‘uinkable a year ago. Obvious at- 
empts to make peace with the 
Chungking government contrast 
ith the previous dogma of the 
upanese that they never would 
ake peace with the “rebel.” 

In French Indo-China the Japa- 

se didn’t go further than to a 

ry limited occupation and, so 
‘ar, have not used the French 
‘onflict with Siam, which would 
give an excellent opportunity, for 
further interference. No sign of a 
Japanese attack on the British or 
Dutch colonies, openly threatened 
last summer, is visible now. 

In public utterances signs mul- 
tiply that Japan prepares its 
population for the possibility of a 
change in policy. The official an- 
nouncement, for example, that in 
1940 the Japanese fought 1,800 
battles with Chinese guerrillas in 
which 3,500,000 Chinese partici- 
pated and among whom 600,000 
had been killed — must read, 
through Japanese spectacles, that 
the Chinese cannot be extermi- 
nated. Of course, it will be difficult 
to overcome the die-hards among 
army and navy men, but on the 
other hand the Japanese are likely 
to be sufficiently rational to pre- 
fer a small gain to the loss of 
everything if the prospect of a big 
gain vanishes. Naturally, they will 
not change their policy before 
they make fairly certain what 
Hitler’s prospects of victory are— 
a question which may be decided 
sometime next summer. It is then 
possible, if not probable, that 
Japan will be more than willing 
to listen to a compromise solution 
permitting her to save her face in 
the undeclared war with China 
and to return to cooperation with 
the democracies. 
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Here’s how 


BILL STERN 


c 
lines up his sport as 


NBC’s crack sports announcer, BILL STERN, scans write-ups, reviews 
statistics before each event. Names, weights and data are “voicewritten” 
on his Ediphone — transcribed to “game boards” which will keep the facts 
before him all through the broadcast. 


AT THE ROSE BOWL GAME 
(Stanford 21—Nebraska 13) 
“Spotters” point out the 
players to Bill. Behind his 
fact-full broadcast of this 
thrilling game was planned, 
coordinated preparation. 
Ediphones will organize de- 
tail for you, too, just as they 
do for Bill Stern and NBC. 


| SAVE AT LEAST 
AN HOUR A DAY By 
“VOICE WRITING” 
TO MY EDIPHONE 


(Above) “ELLEN RANDOLPH” (Gertrude 
Warner) answers some of her daily fan 
mail. Like Bill Stern and their sponsor 
(Colgate-Palmolive Peet) she talks her 
work away... . Discover how Ediphones 
keep executive efficiency in step with pro- 
duction strides. And see how quickly they'll 
pay for themselves in your office! No obli- 
gation. Just phone “Ediphone” (your city) 
or write Dept. 4 2, address below. 











EDISON 


* . + 
| Ediphoning faces tor (i Ediphone 
his “Sports Newsreel a4 
of the Air. 5 Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
N. J., or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto 


What Makes Servel’s Industrial Relations Program Click? 


(Continued from page 11) 


the purpose of an industrial rela- 
tions program is to nip trouble in 
the bud. 

In any discussion of factory 
wages, Servel executives point out, 
there are two important facts 
which must be kept in mind: 

(1) The material living stand- 
ards of workers are established by 
the real annual wage. 

(2) Manufacturing costs are in- 
fluenced by the hourly money wage 
and workers’ productive efficiency. 

Servel’s wage problem has been 
to increase annual earnings for the 
people on its payroll without dis- 
proportionately increasing hourly 
costs. If hourly costs are too high, 
a company suffers in the competi- 
tive situation with other manufac- 
turers and the public refuses to 
buy—which, of course, creates 
periods of layoff and reduces an- 
nual earnings of all employees. 

To meet this wage problem, Ser- 
vel has adopted a more nearly con- 
stant annual production schedule 
under which the average worker 
works more hours per year, while 
working less hours per week. To 
achieve and maintain more regu- 
lar employment, Servel manufac- 
tures refrigerators in cold months 
when the public almost refuses to 
buy them. These refrigerators 
made in the “off” selling season 
are warehoused until the busier 
selling season arrives when they 
can be sold. While warehousing 
space and money invested in fin- 
ished inventory are costly, it is 
possible to increase factory ca- 
pacity without substantially in- 
creased investment in fixed assets, 
when production schedules are 
more regular. Thus two advan- 
tages are gained—employees en- 
joy more stable employment, work- 
ing more hours per year, and the 
factory has less money invested in 
fixed assets which are used only a 
part of the year. 

Another important factor in 
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any well functioning industrial re- 
lations program is the necessity 
for providing working methods 
and working conditions in which 
the workmen produce more, with- 
out impairing their health. When 
management executives are in close 
contact with the men, many such 
improvements are constantly being 
initiated. Mr. Ruthenburg has 
little patience with top manage- 
ment officials who are too busy or 
otherwise disinclined to meet with 
workmen. At one time, when meet- 
ing with a group of Servel men, a 
workman declared a certain in- 
crease in pay, which had just been 
granted, would create dissension 
among the older employees in his 
department. After announcing a 
change which would remove the 
objections of the older men, Mr. 
Ruthenburg asked the workman 
why he was so concerned about 
hourly wages, when piecework was 
in effect. The workman explained 
it was necessary to spend much 
time on repair work because of 
poor equipment and bad organiza- 
tion in his department. This pre- 
vented adoption of piecework. 

As soon as the meeting ended 
Mr. Ruthenburg visited the de- 
partment and found, to mention 
only one point, men dragging metal 
from box cars, one sheet at a time, 
loading them on hand trucks, and 
pushing the trucks clear across the 
department to the squaring shears. 
Today, after new equipment has 
been installed, sheet metal is un- 
loaded from cars with a crane, 
5 tons at a crack, yanked right 
over to the squaring shears, from 
whence it flows logically, and with- 
out back tracking. 

This case, which is but one of 
hundreds, is cited to show that 
management helps itself as well as 
its employees when staff executives 
meet with workmen. But at Servel, 
meetings alone are not relied upon 
to keep the men informed. Believ- 


ing that workmen will always be 
reasonable when the facts are mad 

clear to them Servel publishes an 
employee magazine, Servel Ini, 

lings. In this paper facts ai 

stressed and preaching is frownc:! 
upon. Reporters throughout th 

many plant buildings are chi 

contributors, but many executives, 
including the president of the con 

pany, also contribute to it. The 
magazine is distributed to eni- 
ployees through a system of boxes 
placed throughout the plant. 

It is not always possible io 
measure results of an employee re- 
lations program as accurately as 
you would measure the production 
of each machine. While several 
other factors may have contributed 
to Servel’s increased profits since 
1934, it would undoubtedly be fair 
to attribute at least part of Ser- 
vel’s improved position, profit-wise, 
to better industrial relations. And 
as evidence of these better rela- 
tions consider these facts: 

Both hourly wages and annual 
earnings have increased at Servel. 
Yet during the time when hourly 
and annual wages have increased 
production costs have gone down, 
making possible price reductions 
which have, in turn, improved the 
company’s competitive situation. 

But that is not the only evidence 
of the success of Servel’s industrial 
relations program. There are hvu- 
manitarian advantages, too. Six 
years ago there were 95 lost time 
accidents and two _ accidental 
deaths in one year. In 1940 there 
were only four lost time accidents 
and no deaths. For three consecu- 
tive years Servel’s name appears 
on the National Safety Counci!’s 
honor roll. 

This record for safety did not 
‘just happen.” It took constant 
vigilance and educational work. 
Some of the details of this work, 
plus facts about other activitics, 
will be in the final report in March. 
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Plastics— 
To Boost Sales 
And Cut Costs 


‘ontinued from page 16) 


1e case were made of wood. While 

‘is company has always used 

lastics for radio receiver housings 

nd he cannot compare the sal- 
vility of plastic cases with wood, 
) believes that the variety of 
tnishes and colors available are 
definitely a sales aid. 

Plastics are replacing other ma- 
terials besides metal and wood. 
‘Vake football headgear, for ex- 
ample. Traditionally made of 
leather, it is now made of plas- 
tics by a manufacturer of sport 
shoes, John T. Riddell, Inc. Among 
the advantages claimed for plastic 
football helmets are better venti- 
lation, less expensive than leather, 
more durable, and certainly more 
colorful. John T. Riddell, Jr., 
points out that school colors may 
be sprayed on the helmet to stay 
permanently. Shells are made uni- 
form for all head sizes. Suspension 
bands within the helmet control the 
size and snugness of fit. No part 
of the helmet shell touches the 
player’s head. A damp cloth re- 
moves the dust and the scratches 
are scarcely visible. 

One more case—plastic belts, 
watch straps, billfolds, key chains, 
and tobacco pouches. Readers have 
undoubtedly seen the “Elasti-glass” 
belts and watch straps. S. Buchs- 
baum and Company report that 
sales of these products have dou- 
bled and redoubled since they in- 
troduced them in October 1939. 
Elasti-giass is a vinylite resin com- 
posed of natural gas, coal, salt, 
air, and water. It is acid and per- 
spiration proof and will not 
scratch or mar. Because it 
stretches slowly and does not snap 
back it is excellent for such men’s 
accessories. 

In later issues we will report on 
other products enjoying increased 
sales since being made of plastics. 
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5—Affix stamp firmly .. . 
OR: Get a Postage Meter... 


which stamps and postmarks and seals 
envelopes at the turn of a die... 
supplies any stamp value for any kind 
of mail, including parcel post .. . 
holds any amount of postage you 
want to buy—postage that can’t be 
stolen, lost or borrowed, can’t be used 
for anything but your business mail 
. . . does its own postage accounting 
. . Saves postage, mailing time, and 
worry ... does away with ordinary 
stamps, stamp licking and sticking! 
Metered Mail gets through the 
postoffice faster, too, needn’t wait for 
postmarking or cancelling . . . The 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter costs so 
little, almost any office can use one 
. Call our nearest office for a 
demonstration—or clip the coupon! 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
1810 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNE Ycwereco iB OWES 


Branches tn principal cities. Consult your 
telephone directory. In Canada: Canadian Postage 
Meters & Machines Co. Ltd. 











Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
1810 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


(0 Mail me ‘'The Great Grimblestone Survey” 
(0 When may we have a demonstration ? 


Name... 
Company 
Address _...... 








HOTEL HOLLENDEN 


Jn Columbus 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


Inu Akron 
THE MAYFLOWER 


Jn Lancaster, O. 
HOTEL LANCASTER 


In Coming, N. Y. 
ARON STEUBEN HOTEL 


THE HOTELS THAT CHECK WITH EVERY TRAVEL STANDARD 


THEODORE DeWITT R. F. MARSH 
President Vv. P. & Gen. Mgr. 





How State Laws 
Increase Trans- 
portation Costs 


(Continued from page 30) 


One of the most important of suc 
agreements was made in 1937 b 
tween Washington, Oregon, Idaho. 
Utah, Colorado, and Nevada. 

But the agreement extended on! 
to the payment of license an 
weight fees in the respective stat: 
by trucks from the other states i) 
the group, engaged solely in inte:- 
state transport. However, t! 
elimination of these imposts a1 
delays encountered while registey- 
ing at state borders will save shi)- 
pers considerable money. T! 
agreement does not affect any 
gross receipts tax laws or motor 
fuel taxes, or size and weight re- 
strictions of the several states. 
Several groups of eastern stat 
have entered similar agreements. 

Looking for a remedy for all 
this confusion seems almost a hope- 
less task. However, several years 
ago a group of Illinois state legis- 
lators formed the Illinois Uniform 
Laws Commission to work on new 
regulations to govern the 250,000 
trucks and trailers operating in 
the state. They began to make 
studies of size, weight, speed, safe- 
ty equipment, insurance, rates, 
permits, schedules, terminal regu- 
lations, Sunday hauls, sanitary 
control, with the idea of formulat- 
ing the ideal state motor vehicl 
code, and to make it a model which 
they intend to submit to each state 
as a basis for unifying all state 
laws. But with legislative bodies 
moving so slowly, this remedial 
measure appears rather futile. 

However, the suggestion has 
been made more than once that *h¢ 
only remedy is to appoint a F 
eral Department of Transpo! 
with the power to unify all state 
requirements. Even the United 
States Supreme Court made suc 
suggestion in a recent decision. 
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Controlling Costs to Prevent Profit Leaks 


‘ontinued from page 19) 


Vhe standard time is one of the 
determining factors in the selling 
price quoted to a customer, and, 
therefore, it is important that the 
standard be met. 

The company under discussion 
alopted a productivity report 
which was made out daily by each 
operator to indicate the work he 
had completed. By noon of each 
day the department foreman had 
a complete report covering the 
preceding day for all his men, and 
it was his responsibility to keep 
their output at 100 per cent or 
give a reason for shortcomings. 

If we review the ground covered 
thus far we will find that the rub- 
ber products company achieved 
control over indirect expenses, in- 
ventories, plant activity, and labor 
costs. Thus it blocked the main 
through which profits 
might escape. Or, to state the case 
in financial terms, the company ac- 
quired control over the ratio of in- 
come to outgo—that all-important 
ratio upon which all other ratios 
ultimately depend. Last year this 
company, benefiting from a com- 
bination of improved internal con- 
trol and increased sales, made its 
best operating showing. 

The company’s enviable position 
is well illustrated by the break- 
even chart on page 19. Any busi- 
ness that can boast of a break- 
even point at 32 per cent of ca- 
pacity has reason to be proud. 

The most valuable feature of 
management control is the fact 
that it removes much of the guess- 
work in running a business. With 
controls in operation there are 
figures and facts to go on. Past 
performance is not accepted as the 
criterion by which to judge present 
performance, because in setting up 
the controls it is necessary to 
analyze each operation and each 
function, with the result that in- 
efficiencies are forced from hiding. 

The standards established under 
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management control provide the 
only sound basis for executive com- 
pensation plans, which is another 
extremely important point in their 
favor. I 
executive to be overpaid. Perhaps 
he isn’t overpaid in relation to his 
ability, but the average executive 
doesn’t work at anything like his 
full capacity. 

Now statements like these are 
sure to be misinterpreted unless 
they are explained. In the first 
place I don’t favor any limit on 
what an executive is paid, 
vided he earns it. Some whose sal- 


consider the average 


pro- 





aries and added compensation run 
into six figures are undoubtedly 
worth every cent of it. Secondly, I | 
don’t necessarily blame the execu- | 
tive who isn’t producing as much | 
as he should. Perhaps he is doing 
more work than any who preceded 
him in the office, and by all appear- 
ances is a wonder. 

I object to incentive plans that 
have no standard other than net 
profit, by which to measure the 
executive’s accomplishments. In 
paying out a bonus based on prof- 
its alone, how do you determine the 
extent to which the production 
manager was responsible for those | 





profits, and likewise the sales man- | 
ager, the head of the advertising | 


department, and so on? Unless 
these questions can be answered, 
the chances are that handsome 
bonuses will often go to some dead- 
wood in the executive staff, 
the real go-getters receive less than 
their rightful share. 
system of management control is a 


guarantee against discrimination. | 


While it is true that manage- | 


ment control will work effectively | 


without the addition of an incen- | 
tive plan for executives, let us re- 
member that executives are human, | 
too. They like to be rewarded for | 
a job well done and they work | 
harder when there is added com- | 
pensation for added effort. 


while | 
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AT HOME 


HOUSANDS of men today, who never 

intend to practice before the bar, are 
studying law. 

They realize that the law-trained man is 

a leader—that law training makes keen, 
clear, quick, correct thinking—that there 
is a real reason why legally-trained men 
head many of America’s greatest cor- 
porations. 


PRACTICAL Law Through 
Home Study 


The home study Law training offered by LaSalle has 
proven itself practical and valuable far beyond the 
time and money cost. 

In certain permitted states every year LaSalle - 
trained men pass bar examinations wi-h high honors. 

But many, many more men, take their LaSalle law 
training to use in business and find in it a quicker, 
surer key to success and leadership—to the avoidance 
of pitfalls and the picking of the sure and certain 
paths of progress. 


A MOST UNUSUAL Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is a fourteen- 
volume library compiled by leading professors and 
authorities. 

This library might well be called—“Law Simplified 
and Condensed"’—for it covers the whole basic field 
of law in an orderly, classified and simple manner. In 
many resident schools, the LaSalle Law Library is a 
reference work regularly used by students. In one df 
the leading law schools, fourteen sets of LaSalle’s Law 
Library are at the student’s disposal and constantly 
used. 

Supplementing this great library, are lectures and 
personal instruction of the highest grade, all under a 
definite, clear plan involving continual use of the 
Problem Method, where you train in law by dealing 
with actual legal proble »ms—learn by doing the work 
—not by memorizing rules. 

To get the whole story, you must investigate. And 
the coupon below is the easy way to start that. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
Dept. 247-LR Chicago 
I would like to have full information 
about yourlaw training, togetherwith 
copy of “Law Training for Leadership,” 
all without obligation 


(] Law: Degree of LL. B. 
Other La Salle Gupertunttines 
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INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or 
service you need will be supplied free by 
the publishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois. 
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Johns-Manville Inaugurates Regional 


Stockholders’ Meetings 


Since it is impossible for all 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
stockholders to go to New York 
for the regular annual meeting 
of the company, President 
Lewis H. Brown is now doing 
the next best thing—taking 


some of the company meetings 


to the stockholders. 

The first of a series of in- 
formal regional stockholders’ 
meetings to be held in prin- 
cipal cities throughout the 
country was held in Hartford 
on January 28. Johns-Manville 
stockholders in the Hartford 
and New Haven areas were in- 
vited. 

Mr. Brown has long been a 
staunch advocate of a closer 
relationship between  stock- 
holders and the businesses they 
own, and he has inaugurated in 
his company the issuance of 
“simplified” annual reports and 
special quarterly communica- 
tions to stockholders in order 
to keep them informed of im- 
portant developments. He pre- 
sided at the Hartford meeting 
and presented the complete 
story of Johns-Manville’s finan- 
cial position, earnings record, 
and product development, am- 
plified by motion pictures, 
charts, and displays. 

In commenting on the pur- 
poses of these meetings, Mr. 
Brown said: “While these will 
not be formal meetings in which 
any company business can be 
transacted, it is my hope that 
I may be able better to ac- 
quaint Johns-Manville stock- 


Revere Offers $10,000 


Defense Suggestions 


Revere Copper and Brass, 
Inc., of New York, is offering 
$10,000 in awards to be paid to 
workers in the metal industry 
for the best suggestions and 
ideas on how to speed up the 
country’s industrial defense 
program. 

C. Donald Dallas, president 
of the company, said a number 
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holders with our business, our 
products, today’s conditions as 
I see them, and what the man- 
agement is doing to meet them. 

“I am convinced that Ameri- 
can business has reached a 
point where its stockholders 
must learn more about the com- 
panies in which they invest 
their money. They must realize 
the importance of those dis- 
ruptive and demoralizing in- 
fluences which today are threat- 
ening their own businesses and 
the rest of the free enterprise 
system. By assuming these vi- 
tal responsibilities, stockhold- 
ers will be protecting their in- 
terests and our basic American 
business structure.” 

Readers of American Bust- 
NESs will remember that a simi- 
lar activity was inaugurated 
last year by General Mills, Inc., 
which was described in the 
April 1940 issue. The General 
Mills stockholders’ meetings are 
held informally in various cities 
and are attended by James F. 
Bell, chairman. 

These activities, as well as 
the letter sent to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company stock- 
holders mentioned in the last 
issue of AMERICAN BvuSINESS, 
and the growing practice of 
issuing understandable annual 
statements, which we have com- 
mented on from time to time, 
are indicative of the trend to 
keep owners of large corpora- 
tions more fully acquainted 
with conditions and situations 
within their companies. 


for 


of large corporations had 
agreed to cooperate in helping 
familiarize their workers with 
specifications and rules of the 
contest. Circulars outlining the 
rules will be issued. The first 
prize will be $5,000, and the 
remaining $5,000 will be divided 
into a number of prizes. 

Mr. Dallas said that while 


Department Store Lecture Bureau 
Fosters Consumer Education 


“What company made this 
desk?” and “how many years of 
service can I expect from this 
mattress?” are typical ques- 
tions with which department 
stores are familiar, and hun- 
dreds more along the same line 
are being asked every day. 
Progressive firms have long 
recognized these questions as an 
indication of the deep interest 
of customers in the source of 
the merchandise they buy and 
have catered to this interest in 
various ways. The manufac- 
turer has also aided in “get- 
ting across” necessary informa- 
tion to the consumer. 

Generally this information 
has been given through special 
demonstrations, exhibitions, and 
educational work in the store 
or convention hall. It remained 
for G. Fox and Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut, to think 
of something different—to ex- 
tend this work far beyond the 
confines of the store itself. 

It is often a problem in 
supervising the activities of 
women’s clubs to secure just 
the lecturer desired to impart 
a certain kind of information 
which club members have re- 
quested. Lack of familiarity 
with sources of information 
often make it impossible for 
club officers to get together the 
necessary information within a 
specified time, with any degree 
of accuracy or authority. See- 
ing this need the Hartford de- 
partment store is offering ten 
standard lectures on wanted 
subjects to these clubs or any 
other organization which re- 
quests them. 

There are no strings tied to 
the offer—listeners are not 
asked to buy merchandise from 
G. Fox. The lectures are of- 
fered to groups of fifty or 


more people upon reques! and 
organizations interested a:« re. 
quired to apply for the le ‘ture 
desired by stating the | lub’s 
name, total membership. the 
date, time, and place of neet- 
ing, and the number of } cople 
who expected to be in the av- 
dience. 

The plan was inaug 
this fall and some of tl 
tures which are in constant de- 
mand are: “Indeed Decorating 
Is Fun,” which tells of the types 
of decoration suitable for vari- 
ous incomes and personi \ities; 
“Front Page Fashions,” ‘iscus- 
sion of fashion trends, colors, 
clothes; “Briefs About Books,” 
a discussion of trends in {iction 
and non-fiction, of authors and 
outstanding books; “For Win- 
ter Sport Enthusiasts,” the 
how and the why of. skiing, 
with movies; “People Behind 
the Scenes,” the story of en- 
ployment and training in a 
large department store, with 
discussion of qualifications and 
problems; “Retailing in a Test 
Tube,” how a large store lab- 
oratory protects the consumer 
This gives an idea of the wide 
variety of subjects given by 
store lecturers which wil! inter- 
est different club memberships 

There are no plugs for the 
store in any of these lectures, 
although after the lecture, lis- 
teners will often ask whether 
G. Fox has any of the items 
referred to, how much ther 
cost, and where they might be 
obtained in the store. 

The great need for this ir 
formation was underestimated 
by the store itself until the 
step had been taken, but is no¥ 
fully recognized as a progres 
sive move for bettering rel 
tions between the manufac 
turer, retailer, and consumer 


rated 
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the machine tool industry is 
now being urged to speed up 
and expand production, it 
would not be long until the 
whole of industry would hear 
similar appeals. He expressed 












confidence that the answers 
pleas like that made b 
liam Knudsen, the defer 
duction commissioner, f< 
speed would be found 
workers themselves. 
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Air-Conditioning Stops Mid-Afternoon 


Walk-Out in Office 


Office executives at Quinlan 
ani Tyson, Ine. real estate 
company, Chicago, were amazed 
to find that the erstwhile habit 

many employees of disap- 

‘ring for a half-hour each 

ning and afternoon for a 
i-Cola in the drug store had 
pped off almost completely. 
3 past summer, stenogra- 
wrs and clerks could always 
be found working at their 
desks at the very moment they 
were needed. 

\‘eason for the change is that 
the air in the office was better 
than in the drug store since the 
air conditioning system had 
been installed, and that there 
was no longer any need to 
ste) somewhere else for a 
breath of air. 

The problem of opening win- 
dows so the men are comfort- 


able without “freezing” the 
women on cool days no longer 
exists either. Nor is there com- 
plaint when the men_ start 
smoking that the air is too 
thick with smoke. Nor must 
desks be dusted frequently by 
the secretary because of the 
dust which flies into the room 
through opened windows. Now, 
of course, windows need not be 
opened, and the air is kept at 
the proper degree of tempera- 
ture and humidity automati- 
cally. 

Cost of air-conditioning the 
2,500 feet of space in the 
Quinlan and Tyson office ran 
to $3,600. By amortizing the 
equipment over a_ ten-year 
period, the company figures 
about $30 a month cost, plus 
$35 a month for operation, 
water, and electricity. 


(Carstairs Greets Visiting 


Salesmen Hospitably 


A novel method of greeting 
“incoming” salesmen has been 
devised by Philip J. Kelly, gen- 
eral sales manager of Car- 
stairs Bros, Distilling Company. 

The effect is to make persons 
trying to sell to Carstairs feel 
they are welcome and that Car- 
stairs is leader in its field. 
They also realize they can learn 
something about selling their 
own product while waiting in 
the Carstairs reception room 

A framed display about 3 
feet tall and 21% feet wide says, 
“Welcome, Mr. Salesman. 

“You will receive courteous 
attention here, for we never 
forget that our own staff of 
Carstairs salesmen are making 
their many calls every day— 
just as you are now. 

“We enthusiastically recog- 
nize individual selling achieve- 
ments in accordance with the 
following plan: 

“Those members of the sales 
force who demonstrate origi- 
nal merchandising, selling, or 
advertising ideas in the field 
are cited for their accomplish- 
ments with awards, such as you 
see framed here. These ideas 
must be tried and proved suc- 
cessful in actual practice before 
they are considered by the 
Carstairs Award Committee. 

“Twice each year the sales- 
men themselves cast ballots to 
determine the two most worthy 
merchandising contributions, 
and the winners are rewarded 
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with cash prizes. This plan of 
personal recognition fosters and 
maintains a spirit of confidence 
and aggressiveness in our sales 
organization. 

“If you have-time to study 
these awards carefully, you may 
find an idea which will be help- 
ful to you in your business.” 

On three sides of this state- 
ment are reproductions in color 
of seven “Public Acknowledg- 
ment Awards” made within the 
past year to Carstairs salesmen 
“for distinguished merchandis- 
ing service in the field.” Each 
of these awards is inscribed on 
a piece of “parchment” which 
gives a detailed explanation of 
the achievement which was se- 
lected for recognition. Each 
award is signed by the four 
members of the Award Com- 
mittee. 

Recently more and more com- 
panies have been making a spe- 
cial effort to be courteous to 
visiting salesmen. The S. S. 
Kresge Company, Detroit, pro- 
vides a comfortable lounge 
room and page boys to carry 
kits for salesmen. 

The Vendo Company of Kan- 
sas City and the Young Radi- 
ator Company, Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, both have greetings in their 
reception rooms for salesmen. 

McCandlish Lithograph Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, furn- 
ishes salesmen and _ visitors 
with a map of the city, show- 
ing how to reach its plant. 


Pullman Twenty-Year Service Club 
Sponsors Friendly Activities 


The Twenty-Year Service 
Club, voluntarily organized in 
March 1916 by employees of 
the Pullman Car Works, re- 
cently began presenting gifts to 
retiring employees, continued 
sponsoring four entertainments 
each year, maintaining a sick 
committee, and keeping a rec- 
ord of the dates when fiftieth 
wedding anniversaries will come 
up among the employees. 

The club consists of persons 
who, after twenty years of 
service to the company, are 
still active members of the per- 
sonnel. The organization is 
purely social in nature, and the 
members take delight in recog- 
nizing, either with small gifts 
or acknowledgments of some 
kind, any occurrences that are 
out of the ordinary. Women as 
well as men are eligible for 
membership. 

A common sight at the plant 
of the Pullman Car Works at 
noon time would be a large 
group of people surrounding an 
elderly man and a “master of 
ceremonies.” The elderly man, 
since he is being pensioned, re- 


ceives small gifts from the 


Stockholders Receive 
House Organ 


In December stockholders of 
the Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company of Chicago re- 
ceived copies of Gas News, the 
employee publication staffed 
entirely by employees. Accom- 
panying the magazine was a 
letter from George A. Ranney, 
chairman, in which he tells 
stockholders about the maga- 
zine—that it publishes every 
month articles on the operation 
of the business and personal 
items of interest to employees, 
and that it builds employee 


club and perhaps from sev- 
eral of the individual depart- 
ments. In addition to these 
gifts, wallets, pipes, 
pen and pencil sets, and other 
appropriate presents, the re- 
tiring member is also given a 
photograph of the occasion. 
The Twenty-Year Service 
Club sponsors four big 
entertainments each year. 
These are usually dances, par- 
ties, or picnics. Moving pic- 
tures are taken at the picnics 
and are featured at the follow- 
ing get-together. Every Christ- 
mas all of the members, their 
families, and their friends are 
invited to a Christmas party. 
One of the employees dressed 
as Santa Claus hands out gifts 
to all the children at the party. 
Remembering fiftieth wedding 
anniversaries is another activity 
of the Service Club. The sick 
committee exists for the pur- 
pose of helping and visiting ill 
members of the club, The com- 
mittee makes it a point to see 
that three or four people visit 
the sick person during his ill- 
ness. It also offers any assist- 
ance that would be helpful. 


such as 


also 


Employee 


morale in many ways. He offers 
to send a copy of the maga- 
zine regularly to any stock- 
holder who returns the business 
reply card attached. 

In the issue of Gas News dis- 
tributed to stockholders ap- 
peared an article showing the 
part gas plays in the defense 
program, which would be of 
particular interest to stock- 
holders, a picture story showing 
the repair of a gas holder, a 
review of 1940, and personal 
items. 
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Cash or Company Stock Awarded Employees for Usable 
And Worth-While Suggestions 


Miss Gladys Huff, a young 
lady employed as a frankfurt 
linker at the Swift and Com- 
pany branch house in Port- 
land, Oregon, studied her job 
and decided that: the work 
could be done more easily and 
in less time than the method 
outlined in the company’s 
manual of instructions. She 
spoke to the superintendent 
about it and submitted a sug- 
gestion describing in her own 
words just how the frankfurt 
linking job could be simplified. 
After thorough tests the meth- 
od she proposed was adopted 
for use at all of the branch 
houses and the suggestion com- 
mittee sent Miss Huff a cer- 
tificate for twenty shares of 
Swift and Company stock as a 
reward for her interest and 
initiative. 

A card painter, Clifford 
Edwards, employed by the Chi- 
cago ice cream factory designed 
a modern ice cream fountain 
back bar, considered by many 
to be a major advance in ice 
cream merchandising. Mr. Ed- 
wards was awarded twenty 
shares of company stock for 
this idea. 

Occasionally, two or three 
suggestions can be combined 
| into one workable plan. A con- 
crete example of this occurred 
when three men, who are em- 
ployed in widely separated 
units, submitted ideas’ that 
dovetailed at just the right 
time. Eugene Fleger, smoke 
house foreman of the Cleveland 
plant, started the ball rolling 
when he submitted a suggestion 
involving a substantial saving 
in the process of curing Swift’s 
premium hams. When tests 
were conducted, obstacles were 
encountered and for the time 
being the adoption of the idea 


was apparently blocked. Then | 


Kenneth Quinn of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, plant sent in his 
suggestion which dealt with a 
slightly different angle of the 
same idea. At about the same 
time an employee of the Chi- 
cago plant, Bob  Hegelson, 
added the finishing touch with 
his proposal which, with 
Quinn’s and Fleger’s plans, 
solved all the difficulties and 
made it possible for the com- 
pany to adopt the new method 
of handling. This long range 
teamwork resulted in each of 
the three men receiving fifteen 
shares of stock. 

With the exception of de- 
partment heads and other ex- 
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Miss Gladys Huff receives twenty shares of Swift and Company 
stock, for developing a better method of linking frankfurters 


ecutives who are expected to 
make suggestions which apply 
to the department with which 
they are connected, all em- 
ployees are eligible to partici- 
pate in the Swift and Com- 
pany suggestion plan. (How- 
ever, if foremen or other super- 
visory employees make sugges- 
tions that apply outside of 
their reglular line of work, they 
are also eligible.) 

Cash awards for accepted 
suggestions range from $5.00 to 
$500 (and awards of company 
stock in large amounts are 
made), depending upon the 
value of the idea to the com- 
pany. Ideas are submitted on 
attractive blanks first to the 
local superintendent. He refers 
them to a local analysis commit- 
tee for investigation and recom- 
mendation. This committee, 
made up of three men, experts 
in their own departments, in- 
terviews the suggestor and the 
executives affected by the sug- 
gestion, to accumulate all facts 
and figures pertaining to the 
proposal. Then the  superin- 
tendent reviews the committee’s 
report and refers it with his 
recommendations to the plant 
manager, who goes over the 
plan and refers it to the chair- 
man of the Chicago suggestion 
committee for final judgment. 
The idea is given careful con- 
sideration by departments in- 
volved and returned to the 
main committee. Finally, the 
vice president in charge of the 
section which is affected by the 
suggestion is asked for approval 
to pay the award recommended 


by the committee. When this 
approval is obtained and the 
original plant manager is noti- 
fied, the work of the committee 
is ended. 

A few types of suggestions 
that are cordially welcomed 
are: (1) Improvement in pro- 
duction methods which will re- 
duce costs; (2) Elimination of 
waste; (3) Improvement of 
products in quality and appear- 
ance or the creation of new 
products; (4) Reduction in 
quantity or cost of supplies and 
materials to be used; (5) Re- 
duction in quantity or cost of 
application of power commodi- 
ties, such as steam, water, 
electricity, and _ refrigeration; 
(6) Reduction of accidents, 
fire risks, and similar hazards. 

This suggestion plan was be- 
gun in 1925, but in 1934 it was 
thoroughly reorganized, and it 
was then that the employees 
began to produce real ideas. In 
1934, 239 suggestions were re- 
ceived and $727 were paid to 
the suggestors whose ideas 
were adopted. In 1940, 2,836 
suggestions were submitted 
and awards amounting to $26,- 
079 were made. Altogether, 
from 1934 through 1940 there 
have been 11,148 suggestions re- 
ceived and a total of $70,361 
was paid for ideas, 

Suggestion plans have been 
found to pay dividends to com- 
panies both in the material 
value of the suggestions and 
the increased interest of em- 
ployees in their company. Next 
month the General Electric sug- 
gestion plan will be described. 


Appreciation, the 
Key to Customer 
And Employee 
Good-Will 


Whenever a new acc 
comes into the Citizens’ Nati. 
Bank, Chicago Heights, 1lli 
it is acknowledged with a 
sonal letter signed by the p 
dent. Customers have frequ: 
reported that the friendline 
this letter made them con 
to do business oftener than 
otherwise would. It made 
feel that the bank appreci. ted 
their business, even if it amount- 
ed to very little as far as vol- 
ume was concerned and hat 
the bank’s growth depends « it. 

This feeling of appreciation of 
each individual customer’s | usi- 
ness is further built up in the 
bank’s advertising. A personal 
message is injected into cach 
advertisement, telling customers 
of achievements’ they ave 
helped the bank accomplish, and 
pointing out how their cooyera- 
tion has made the progress pos- 
sible. 

Bank employees are given the 
same feeling that their personal 
help contributes to the success 
of the bank. Whenever the bank 
achieves a goal which it has set 
for itself, the whole bank cele- 
brates the occasion with a part) 
attended by everyone from: the 
president down to the messenger 
boys. The nature of each cele- 
bration is decided by taking a 
vote among staff members on 
just what type of entertainment 
they would prefer. 

To celebrate the occasion 
when the bank reached its first 
million in deposits several years 
ago, the entire staff attended 
dinner and a stage play in Chi- 
cago at the bank’s expense. 
When the second million in de- 
posits was reached a year !ater, 
the entire staff went into Chi- 
cago for dinner and dancing at 
a first-class night club. The third 
million in deposits was cele- 
brated with an afternoon and 
evening at a near-by countr} 
club which provided golf, swin- 
ming, and other games during 
the afternoon, and dinner ané 
dancing in the evening. 

“We find,” commented B. J 
Schwoeffermann, president of 
the bank, “that showing our ap- 
preciation to our custome 
employees pays big divi:ené 
and we’re looking for !! 
ideas we can get to show ov 
customers and our emp/oyeés 
that we appreciate their coop 
eration.” 
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Hiave you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
rent is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 








1. Weather Report Draws 
Interest to Sports Display 


rhe Fair Store, Chicago, last year 
devoted a window during the snow season 
to displaying ski togs and reporting 
weather conditions, temperature, and 
depth of snowfall, at the various well- 
known winter resorts. A large black- 
board was set in the center panel of the 
window, on which was a chart covering 
sixteen resorts. The listings were changed 
as weather conditions changed and re- 
ports were obtained by telephoning the 
railways for accurate, late information. 

\ typical listing in the “Snow Report” 
is the following: 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Temperature—20 

Snow Depth in Inches—16 
Condition—Excellent 


Such a display could readily be used 
by travel agencies, railroads, air lines, 
and other businesses dependent on 
Weather, and it is applicable to all sea- 
sons and activities, not alone to skiing 
or sports in the winter. Nor is apparel 
the only type of merchandise which could 
be lisplayed in this way. 
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2. Catalog with ““Tear 
Out’”’ Sheets for Ordering 


Stern Brothers New Autumn Check 
Book is a mail order catalog in stream- 
lined disguise. On forty-four pages, mer- 
chandise is displayed on individual blanks, 
three abreast on each page, each item per- 
forated for easy tearing. 

Each one of the 132 items in the Check 
Book may be detached from its perfora- 
tions and used as its own, individual 
mail order blank. Upon removing a 
blank, a stub remains where the item 
detached may be listed for reference if 
purchased, and also the date of order and 
the price. 

Swatches of the materials used in host- 
ess gowns, dresses, curtains, fabrics by 
the yard, coats, sheets, shirts, pajamas, 
men’s robes, neckties, men’s shorts, and 
even a sample razor blade are attached 
to many of the individual illustrations. 
Other items are merely pictured and, 
with each picture, there is a brief de- 
scription of the garment or article, a 
list of colors and sizes, the price, the 
department, and floor where it may be 
found at Stern Brothers so that the 
perforated pages may also be used as 


handy shopping memos, and the mer- 
chandise immediately found in the store 
by customers shopping in person and not 
by mail. 

The Check Book is an exclusive adver- 
tising novelty of Stern Brothers. It was 
copyrighted in 1940 and the patent is 
pending. 


3. House Number Index- 
ing for Store Accounts 


A system of “house number” indexing 
is rapidly replacing the conventional al- 
phabetical indexing for charge accounts 
in department stores. Some installations 
are Carson Pirie Scott and Company, 
Chicago; The May Company, Cleveland; 
and Ed Schuster Company, Milwaukee. 
Most of these stores have over 100,000 
accounts and wherever installations have 
been made, charge sales have been au- 
thorized with greater speed and ac- 
curacy. 

Although this more or less new system 
has only found use in the department 
store field, it has certain proven advan- 
tages which may well cause its adaption 
by other industries. This type of index is 
based on the “house number” of each 
customer. All customers with the same 
house number, regardless of street or 
city, are grouped together in the file in a 
numerical section of that number. And 
within this particular numerical group- 
ing the names are next arranged alpha- 
betically on cards or visible strips. The 
visible record of each customer is written 
up in this sequence: House number, cus- 
tomer’s name, name of street, name of 
city, account number, credit limit. 

Under the house number 1704 the rec- 
ord looks something like this: 


1704 
1704 BYRNE, JOHN J. 
W. Montrose Ave. 


1704 CARUTHERS, GEORGE 
S. Leamington Ave. 


1704 DUFFY, GEORGE 


Mr.&Mrs. E 

Cc 

S. Western Ave. Self B 
B 

B 


Mr. & Mrs. 


1704 EARHART, ARTHUR C. 
W. Wabansia Ave. 


1704 FIELD, GEORGE W. 


N. Central Ave. Mr. & Mrs. 


Department stores have found that 
this system has two major advantages: 
(1) It breaks up the long lists of com- 
mon names which are so confusing to 
authorizers and which cause so many 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


SEND SAMPLE 


OF YOUR LETTERHEAD AND LET US SUB- 
MIT A MODERNIZED DESIGN FREE 


% Through mass production on the 
biggest and latest equipment, we offer 
fine quality work at prices that sur- 
prise our new customers and continue 
to hold our old ones. Not only on let- 
terheads, but on circulars, folders and 
forms as well! 
x% Whether or not you want your 
present letterhead redesigned, send us 
a line and say: “I’d like to see your 
folder of famous letterheads.” With it 
we'll send our all-time-low price quo- 
tations on quality work. And, of 
course, you won’t be obligated to buy. 
UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Dept. 32, 4321 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FILM 
STENCILS 


Here’s why Tempo Film is 





a S MW, OM, 


a@ the new high standard: 
ant | ® 


° . the film eliminates 
type-filling ! Type faces al- 
ways clean — one of the 
secrets of cleaner, blacker 
copies! 

e 


. . the film protects the 
stencil! No cut-outs. No 
weakened fibers. Hence, 
extra strength, harder 
wear, longer runs. 


. . the film -saves every- 
where! No _ type-cleaning ; 
no cut-outs; no _ waste. 
Think of the savings— 
time, labor, materials. 


You get more 
with Tempo Film 
Write for details 


MILO HARDING CO. 


438 W.Pico Blvd.,Los An- 
geles, Cal., 514 Common- 
wealth Annex, Pittsburgh. 


STENCIL 





errors and slowing up of service. (2) It 
enables sales to be authorized correctly, 
even though the sales clerk has mis- 
spelled the customer’s name. The first ad- 
vantage is rather obvious. 

However, an example of the second 
advantage might be in the name “Carl- 
son.” A customer with the name of 
“Karlssen” sounds identical, and if the 
customer failed to spell the name out 
for the sales clerk, it would undoubtedly 
be written as “Carlson.” In an alpha- 
betical arrangement, the account just 
could not be authorized at all as no such 
listing appears in the “C” section of the 
index. The authorizing clerk, after exam- 
ining all the “Carlsons” listed to see 
whether the initial was correctly given 
or the street, might then try the “K” 
section and only then locate the correct 
customer. 

But with the house number system, 
this type of error would be of no im- 
portance. The authorizing clerk, not 
finding the name in the “C” section of 
that house number group, would immedi- 
ately glance down a few strips to the 
letter “K” and there this customer is on 
record. In a case like this the clerk will 
authorize the sale immediately and cor- 
rect the sales check before returning it 
or, where a telephone is used, instruct the 
departmental cashier to make the cor- 
rection so that the Accounts Receivable 
section will post the charge to the cor- 
rect account. 


4. Sign Describes 
Day’s Sales Job 


Prominently posted in the sales de- 
partment of the Midtown Motors Sales 
Company, one of San Francisco’s lead- 
ing Ford dealers, is a sign which Presi- 
dent C. A. Whitebone says has been re- 
sponsible for getting more business than 
almost any other promotion idea he has 
used. The sign reads: 


FOR A DAY’S WORK 
FOR A SALESMAN 


Get one new bird-dog daily. 
Make three owner calls. 
Follow live prospects. 
Make new contracts daily. 


Put out twenty “will you take” 
cards, 


Phone old prospects while on 
salesroom floor. 


Send out comparison charts and 
catalogs to owners of other 
makes. 


Make every hour count profit- 
ably. 
—C. A. Whitebone 


The sign is over Mr. Whitebone’s desk 
in the room where all sales meetings are 
held. It is impossible to enter the room 
without noticing the sign, and it reminds 
salesmen of the various phases of their 
work. Just in case some of the salesmen 
may neglect to read it, Mr. Whitebone 
refers to the sign every sales meeting. 


5. Marked Calendar Makes 
‘“*Floor Day’’ Assignments 


There is no argument, misunderstani- 
ing, or confusion about salesmen’s “fi 
days” at the Andress Motor Compa: 
Shreveport, Louisiana. Routine “fk 
day” trouble has been eliminated 
P. M. O’Neal, sales manager, by t 
use of a large calendar on the wall 
his office. 

It is an ordinary commercial twel\ «- 
month = calendar, with each da: 
“squared.” A couple of days before t 
first of each month, Mr. O’Neal calls 
his salesmen and discusses with them t 
“floor day” calendar for the comi:; 
month. If any salesman wishes to swit:! 
his usual floor days—or any one of th: 
—he must so state his wish and arrar 
with some other salesman to trade days 
at this meeting. 

After all “swaps” are listed, } 
O’Neal then writes in the name of 
salesman in each date square, completi»; 
the entire month at this time. Thus, 

a glance a salesman may see at onc 
what are his floor days for the entir 
month and make his arrangements 
cordingly. If at any time he becomes 
confused as to what days he is to 
on the floor, he merely glances at the 
calendar in the office again to set himself 
straight. 


6. Bank ‘‘Gangs’’ Forms 
To Cut Printing Costs 


Careful figuring with the printer has 
enabled the La Salle National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, to have four items of paper 
stock run through the press at no greater 
cost than used to be spent on one item 
alone. 

All paper stock is ordered with the 
idea of obtaining the maximum amount 
of work for each press impression. 
Formerly when a 14 by 17 inch record 
form was ordered from a printer whose 
press nearest this size was 17 by 22 
inches, a space measuring 8 by 17 inches 
was wasted on each impress. Now, three 
5 by 8 record forms are also ordered, 
thus eliminating the waste, and making 
the cost of running the four items the 
same as would be charged for the single 
14 by 17 inch record form if run by 
itself. 

Further wastage has been eliminated 
by having a number of record forms of 
varying quantities printed at one time. 
The only requirement is that all forms 
are printed on the same color, weight, 
and kind of paper. This enables the 
printer to “gang” the work, and gives 
the bank the advantage of the resulting 
lower unit cost. 

These cost-reducing ideas were sug- 
gested by the printer, and the bank finds 
that consulting him each time an orer 
in given, often results in new, practical 
ways of ordering forms in uniform qu: 
tities. This insures maximum satis! 
tion and efficiency and also enables 
bank to contract for paper requirements 
in larger volume, which assists greatly i 
lowering single unit costs for supplic 
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Illuminated Stencil 
Drawing Board 


THIRTY-FIVE improvements are 
claimed for the Dupliscope, a new il- 
luminated drawing board produced by 
Remington Rand Inc., for tracing images 
from the original in stencil, spirit, and 
gelatin duplicating processes. It is also 
said to be helpful to photographers in 
blocking out negatives and in the draft- 
ing room where sections of various trac- 
ings are combined to make a composite 
drawing. 

The Dupliscope is adjustable to eight 
lengthwise drawing positions and four 
sidewise positions. It may be used flat on 
the desk or rested against the edge. 

A built-in lumiline light gives a uni- 
form light supply from the top to the 
bottom of the flashed opal glass, regard- 
less of the position in which the device 
is being used. Two stencil clamps on 
eich side slide up and down on a built- 
in track and are locked in position by 

simple lever attachment. 

lhe entire Dupliscope is built as a 
ngle unit so that there is no possibility 

parts becoming mislaid or lost. 

Che T-square and locking clamp may be 
ised lengthwise or crosswise, without 
emoving the clamp, and can be moved 

m side to side and from top to bottom. 
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Improved, Streamlined 
Mailing Machine 


THE Metered Mailing Machine, manu- 
factured by the National Postal Meter 
Company, has several new improvements. 
Its variable speed control is said to en- 
able the quantity of mail to pass through 
it in an hour to vary from 7,500 to 
10,800 pieces. It is equipped with a sen- 
sitive, fully protected letter trip mechan- 
ism and positive automatic feed. There 
are portable letter trays mounted on a 
detachable rack. 


Stencil Duplicator 
For Postcards 


FOR postcard duplicating the PAC 
Manufacturing Corporation has devel- 
oped a new, stencil duplicator called 
“Duplicard.” One feature, gravity feed, 
facilitates the inserting of postcards and 
makes printing even. “Full-floating print- 
ing assembly” equalizes printing pressure 
and insures good copy in large as well 
as small runs. The machine has a speed 
of 1,000 cards an hour. Special stencils, 
the size of postcards, are available at 
small cost, and a stylus comes with 
every machine. The machine itself is 
quite inexpensive. It is attractive to look 
at, as its housing is made of plastic. 


New Sundstrand 
Adding Machine 


THE Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, announces production of a new, 
manually operated Underwood Sund- 
strand adding figuring machine. 

This entire group of adding machines 
has been modernized throughout to 
match the Quiet Model Underwood 
Sundstrand portable electric adding 
figuring machine 
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easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt”... He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby ... Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort ...Satisfying 
meals . . . Attractive rooms with 
shower, $4.00 . . . With tub and 
shower, from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 

















AN INSTITUTION OF DISTINCTION 


MONMOUTH 
COLLEGE 


Monmouth, Illinois 


COEDUCATIONAL 


LIBERAL ARTS 























$12.00 A MONTH 


covers the cost of a one-inch display advertise- 
ment in AMERICAN BUSINESS, provided the order 
calls for twelve consecutive insertions ; less than 
twelve insertions the cost is $14.00. 
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New Addressograph Now 
Has Special Forms 


FOR the new Class 1900 Addressograph, 
the Standard Register Company has de- 
signed an attachment for automatically 
feeding continuous forms. The forms are 
drawn across the Addressograph table 
from a loading tray at the rear. The 
strip of forms moves a predetermined 
distance and stops when the space to 
be imprinted is correctly positioned, and 
after the imprint has been made, ad- 
vances. 

The Class 1900 Addressograph, read- 
ers will remember, was announced in 
June 1940 as the newest, improved lister, 
able to make ten carbon copies, and to 
select from one to forty-eight primary 
classifications. 


Smoking Accessory for 
| Business Desks 


FOR the business man’s desk the Auto- 
point Company has brought out a new 
combination cigarette server-ashtray 
called the “Cigador.” The server part 
holds and keeps fresh twenty cigarettes. 
At each twist of the top a cigarette pops 
up. Inward-sloping grooves keep burn- 
ing cigarettes in the ashtray. Attractive 
in appearance, it comes with a metal 
trim in bronze finish. The decorative 
band on the server may be either mottled 
burgundy, antique ivory, or rich russet 
brown leatherette. 


Private File for 
Executives 


NORTHWEST Metal Products Com- 
pany has announced a desk-high man- 
agerial file for executives’ quick and 
easy use. The upper drawer is called 

“elevating upper drawer” because when 
the sliding, fall-away cover is lifted the 
drawer is raised, so that papers and 
folders are easily visible, and access 

the rear part of the drawer is easy. The 
degree of elevation is adjustable. The 
lower drawer operates on ball-bearing ro!- 
lers. It comes in either letter or legal size. 
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Basiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
rrent. Unless otherwise stated, 

will be sent upon request to 
« ther the company or editors 

*‘ AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Ebout Consumer 
Education Bureau 


BING distributed by the Bureau of 
P.iyer Information, Ine., which functions 
in cooperation with the Chicago Feder- 
ucd Advertising Club, a Prospectus ex- 
pains how the BBI will undertake the 
joo of presenting the case for advertis- 
ins and business and how the organiza- 
tion has been set up. Exhibits tell of hun- 
dreds of pamphlets, research reports, 
textbooks, sensational exposes, maga- 
zines, and bulletins that have flooded 
the consumer for many years; give a par- 
tial list of organizations engaged in, or 

posed to, consumer education; and 
name anti-business, anti-advertising 
books. 


Suggestions on How to 
Control Figures 


THE Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany now has available a_ booklet, 25 
Ways, which tells how to save time, stop 
profit leaks, reduce costs, and increase 
sales. It was prepared with the help of 
practical business men and experts in 
retail management to show how to ob- 
tain all the necessary figures for profit- 
able business operation. Retailers, service 
organizations, store managers, and shop 
owners will find helpful suggestions here 
as to how to get more information from 
records already available, how to obtain 
new records to reveal hidden sources of 
profit, how figure work now done manu- 
ally or mentally can be simplified. Such 
subjects as analyzing sales by clerks, 
departments, ete.; figuring interest, dis- 
counts, and percentages; proving post- 
ings; taking trial balances; checking in- 
voices; figuring inventory, turnover, in- 
come tax, and mark up are all discussed. 


How a Correspondence 
Audit Is Conducted 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., is offer- 
ing a multigraphed report called Audit- 
ing Your Correspondence, in which the 
duties of the secretary, the time demands 
of the executives, and the waste of time 
of both, are stressed. If an audit of 
your correspondence department (and 
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the booklet states that every business 
maintains a correspondence department 
whether it is labeled that or not) were 
taken, seven points would be considered. 
An audit of correspondence may be made 
either by an Edison office survey, by 
actually using an Ediphone and checking 
results, or an observation study within 
your own organization, with the informa- 
tion thus obtained analyzed by the Edison 
staff. The resulting report is then actually 
a comparison of the former method of 
handling correspondence and the Edi- 
phone method, and can be considered 
from the company and executive stand- 
point and from the stenographer’s or 
secretary’s position. 


On Filing Equipment, 
Supplies, and Methods 


SHOWING iis complete line of filing 
supplies is Remington Rand’s new cata- 
log, The Office Manual of Better Filing 
Supplies. Six types of filing guides, nine 
kinds of folders, and four fasteners are 
shown, as well as sorting, cross reference, 
charge-out, follow-up equipment, and 
several different file supports for keeping 
folders upright. Card indexing is spot- 
lighted. The Remington Rand alphabetic, 
geographic, subject, and numeric meth- 
ods of filing are explained. This manual 
will prove a handy reference in any 
office. Remington Rand equipment is il- 
lustrated in use in offices of many dif- 
ferent businesses. A second booklet, just 
out, nicely supplements the Manual and 
is called You Pay for Good Filing, Do 
You Get It? The discussion here deals 
with the actual processes of filing, sort- 
ing, filing and finding, and transferring 
and storing. This publication, done in the 
problem and solution technique, first pre- 
sents the conditions which must be met, 
and then gives ways to handle them. In 
it Remington Rand filing equipment is 
presented, with supplies shown in use. 


Catalog of Sales 
Helps 


SOME thirty different kinds of cases for 
salesmen, dealers’ men, and jobbers’ men 
are pictured and described in the new 
catalog of Stein Bros. Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. The company’s “Visual- 
ope” and “Transelope” both come in for 
a prominent share of attention, as they 
are the transparent protection for sales 
material which the company features. A 
copy of this catalog will be sent to our 
readers on request. 


Management Consult- 
ant’s Job Explained 


TO SHOW the job a management con- 
sultant can do for business, McKinsey 
and Company have prepared a booklet, 
Supplementing Successful Management. 
In it the reasons why many business 
enterprises are using management con- 
sultants, and how management con- 
sultants can be of help are discussed. 
In the last several years the business of 
management consulting has received an 








Don’t Stop to Figure! Just 
Tip the Card —and Copy! 


MEILICKE PAYROLL 
CALCULATORS 


show “Pay Answers” as required in the 
“Fair Labor Standards Act,” in either 
14 or 1/10 hour steps. 
(a) Earnings at regular rate of pay for the total 
time worked. 
(b) Extra earnings for overtime at one-half the 
regular rate. 
(c) Total earnings for the total time worked. 
We know the Calculator will please you, so we ask 
the privilege of sending one for a 10-Day Trial. 
Simply state your rate range and your choice of 
hour divisions. 
THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES: 


Payroll Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters 


Interest Calculators 
Freight Calculators 


Yard Goods Calculators Lumber Calculators 
Unit Basis Calculators 
Electric Bill Extenders 
Discount Calculators 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc 


Chicago, Hlinois | 


Coal Calculators 
Price Checkers 
Telephone Indexes 








3470 N. Clark Street 
Dept. AB-2 








See FLUORESCENT 


lighting in your own office 
...@ demonstration that costs you nothing 


Get this demonstration with 


NEW WAKEFIELD BRIGA D IER 


a certified FLEUR-O-LIER checked by E. T. L. 


HIS smart, modern lighting fixture 

gives you all the benefits of amaz- 
ing new white fluorescent lighting. 
Much more light for easy seeing... 
glareless ... pleasing color... cooler 
light ... with amazing efficiency. The 
Wakefield BRIGADIER gives you fluores- 
cent at its best. Write for further in- 
formation and demonstration. 


™= WAKEFIELD *2%° 


200 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 
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Factory Building—Rent Free 


Photo Copying Machine 








—— SS a 


The 
City of Cheboygan, 
Michigan, Is Offering 


RENT FREE 


a factory building, floor space, | 
19,800 sq. ft., to any respon- | 
sible manufacturer. The City 
is served by two railroads, 
hard surfaced trunk lines and 

a deep water harbor. For 
further details write 


JOSEPH F. DOYLE, City Engr. 
CHEBOYGAN, MICHIGAN 




















Steel Guide Tabs 
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Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 330, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





House Organs 





HOUSE MAGAZINES 






Build Good Will among your em- 
ployees, sales force or branch offices 
with a House Magazine all your 
own. We can help you with sugges- 
tions, attractive cover designs, etc. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Freesamplesand prices. 


The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Engraved Stationery 


EXECUTIVES—<:. Individual 
Stationery Should 
Reflect Stability and Prestige. Send for Sam- 
ples of Steel-Die Engraved Executive Sta- 
tionery. Please Use Your Letterhead. 
IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 
27 Warren Street New York City 








SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 





COPIES ALL RECORDS 
SPEEDILY - ACCURATELY - LEGIBLY 
Actual, Reduced or Enlarged Size 


Avoid loss of valuable documents. Hundreds of firms 
use Rectigraph to make exact (legal) copies of any- 
thing written, printed of drawn. Single copies or 
quantities at low cost speed up office efficiency. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


Our trained experts will analyze your specific prob- 
lems... present facts. You be the judge. No obligation. 


k= WRITE 421 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


Steel Signals 











THIS 









Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


S23 = Ansonia, Conn. 


Sor 
44" FILE 





SIGNALS 








CORNER- 
ROUNDER 


(Illustrated) $37.50 
Desk Model $15 
No. 90 Heavy-Duty $90 
No. 90E Electric $140 
. 
Ask for Dealer's Name 


LASSCO PRODUCTS 


485 Hague St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


; 
MODEL 50 
CORNER 
ROUNDER 





Source of Supply 


Labels—All Kinds 





The source of supply of any needed ar- 
ticle will be supplied free. Just write the 
“Where To Buy It” Dept. American 
Business, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
«ago, Illinois. 
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TYPE-ENGRAVEO-ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


1) FRANKFORO ave 
ona Pa 





} 








impetus because: (1) Its service say 
executive time; (2) it is backed by sp 
cialized experience; (3) it is objecti 
and (4) it facilitates action. McKins 
and Company’s_ practice covers 
branches of management, which are c 
cussed at length in this booklet. 





How Employee Aptitude 
Tests Are Used 


AS THE defense program gets un 
way, business is going to pay much m 
attention to personnel, in getting 
keeping the right person in the right 
and to that end many firms have fo: 
that ability and aptitude testing pred 
a person’s ability before he goes or: 
job. The Personnel Institute, Inc., 
cializes in testing of this nature, and 
published a booklet to show how the 
sults of such tests can show an ji 
vidual’s “profile.” Salesmen, inside w 
ers, industrial workers, stenograp!| 
and secretaries all have typical prot 
which are shown in graph form. T 
tests can be used in hiring, promot 
corrective training, eliminating empl 
turnover, and fostering employee 
tentment. The Personnel Institute wi 
glad to send a copy of this booklet, 
Use of Ability and Aptitude Testin 
Business, to AMERICAN Business rea 





Facts on Visible 
Record Indexing 


EXPLAINING the advantages and uses 
of Acme Visible Records is a new pub- 
lication calied Acme Visible Records 
Instant Eye Control. In it the re 
sees how the Acme steel hanger feature 
of the Acme Visible Record system 
cilitates record work, the variety of curds 
designed to meet many needs, and 
cabinets available to house Acme reco 


se i | 


Prefabricated Steel 
Buildings 


MORE than a hundred different Bu 
Ready-Made steel buildings are pictured 
in catalog No. 138 put out by Butler 
Manufacturing Company, which has bee: 
fabricating this type of building si: 
about 1912. If you are expansion-minded 
this catalog may show you a way 
increase production facilities without 
tremendously high materials, erection, 
and maintenance cost. Buildings may |e 
planned around any one of six basic 
patterns. 


How Prefinished Metals 
Save Production Costs 


DEALING with the economy of p 
finished metals, American Nickeloid Co: 
pany has released a series of five maili 
pieces which tell why its metals are he 
ing many manufacturers reduce produ 
tion costs by eliminating finishing cos 
after fabrication. A number of items a 
pictured which are made from Americ 
bonded prefinished metals. 


AMERICAN BUSINES 
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BUSINESS 





MARKET PLACE 





Harry K. Goona.t, Classified 


will pay you as a reader 
nouncements. Answer those that interest you, 


sent the full facts of his proposition by mail. 


advertise yourself, 
\TES. Ordinary Classified. 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
so that the 
If you have 
send in your own sales message. The 


20 cents per word, First line in six point 


boldface type and 
advertiser can Display Classified, 
something 


cost is small, are submitted 


centered 
) 1 inch: 
tively on 12 time contract. 


$14.00; 
Terms: 
and approved, 
lished Ist of month of issue, 


\dvertising Manager 


$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
% inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec 
Cash with order unless credit references 
Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub 





Financial 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 








QUIRIES SOLICITED from Capital Seek- 
with worthy projects. House with excellent 
cilities, moderate charges. BROWN HART- 
ELL COMPANY, 110 East 42nd Street, 
ew York. 
{CORPORATE your business. Delaware laws. 
come tax consulting service. Free details. 
)RPORATION FISCAL CO., 900-A Market 
, Wilmington, Del. 


Incorporating Services 
SLAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 


Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 














eLAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
resented; request free forms. COLONIAL 
HARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Business Services 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 31 years’ recognized standing and 
| reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
cated above, through a procedure _indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Ine. 
201 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, 


N. Y. 








BUSINESS ENGINEER 
cializes in budgets, investigations, installing 
ds, efficiency methods, audits, sales letters ; 
nable fees. N. H. LENERT, CPA, 261 
th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Printing of All Kinds 
1000 PRINTED LETTERHEADS, Envelopes, 


wv Statements $1.50. 5,000 — $6.50. Samples 
Fre BOB’S PRINT, Janesville, Wisconsin. 











i HOU SAND NEAT BUSINESS’ CARDS, 
1.00. Ask for quotations on any kind of 
rinting. EATON PRESS, 4001 Main, Gardner, 
Kansas, 





' CARDS $1.00. Letterheads, Envelopes, 
Billheads, $1.94. Samples. BLOCH CORPORA- 
rION, 7015 Fenkell, Detroit, Mich. 





. PRINTER: Present your little sales mes- 
to the business executive subscribers and 
t serious readers of A RICAN BUSI- 
ESS in a classified advertisement under this 

sification. Send your “copy” now for the 
xt issue or write for further information. 


Used Business Equipment 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


GUARANTEED REBUILTS, KARDEX, other 
sible systems. Multigraphs, ~~“ 
lictating, billing machines, etc. We buy, ex- 
ange, too. UNIVERSAL OFFICE EQUIP- 
ME NT CO., 561 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
11 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





EXECUTIVES $2, 400—$25, 000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 


Dept. B — 9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Sales Letters 


SALES LETTERS that get business. Request 
samples, proof and prices. ROSS S. WEY- 
GANDT, Wooster, Ohio. 








Business Books 





FOR INCREASED SALES read “LOW 
PRESSURE SELLING” Worsham. Now two 
dollars. MIDWEST PRESS, 7329 Lohmeyer, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 





ADVERTISING—Placed in any publication, 
anywhere. Copy written. No charge for our 
services. Write for special combination offer 


“B”; tell us what you want to advertise. 
LeGRAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 34 West 
33rd Street, New York, 





Postcard Advertising 


Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








REAL 
product 
vincingly, 
from any size photo. 
ICE, Lafayette, Ind. 


PHOTO POSTCARDS 
and tell your story quickly, con- 
economically. 100—$2.50 reproduced 
GROVE PHOTO SERV- 


display your 





Direct Mail Services 


SOMETHING NEW —We create for and pro- 
duce by photoprocessed stencils on mimeo- 
graph 2 and 3-color sales letters, post card 
campaigns, folders .. . Effectively different— 
economical . . . Write for samples. BUTLER 
ADVERTISING SERVICE, Buckeye Bidg., 
Akron, Ohio. 


Mail Order Ideas 


ROBERT COLLIER’S Mail Order Business 
Course Shows You How to Make Money. 
“ACE” teaches Professional Technique. Write 
for Free Folder. SUCCESSFUL INCOME 
BUILDERS, Hollywood, California. 














Advertising Specialties 





For Sales Managers 


“SALESMEN BUILT AMERICA” 
Just published, the book of the year for sales- 
men, by George A. Hughes, Chairman of the 
Board, Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 
Inc. Here is a new Dartnell gift book that gives 
your salesmen well deserved recognition for the 
part they have played in building America—a 
book that will fire their imagination and point 
the way to greater achievement—a book that 
sounds the call for hard-hitting, constructive 
salesmanship. Timely, practical, helpful. Get a 
cuny for yourself and one for every salesman. 
$1.50 each. $1.30 each in lots of twelve. Sent on 
approval. Order today. The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Educational and Instruction 











Mailing Lists 


MILLIONS OF NAMES—VARIOUS KINDS— 
STATE YOUR NEEDS. Q SERVICE, 330 S. 
Wells, Chicago. 


CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
mpty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 
Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 
Dept. AB-2 











230 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 


February 1941 








LEARN BUSINESS PENMANSHIP! Com- 
plete Course, 30c. SIMPLEX, 222-A Watseka, 
Illinois. 





Accountants 





ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 











STAMP-SIZE PHOTOPRINTS, gummed, per- 
forated. Reproduced from any photograph. 
Exceptional advertising for real estate, prod- 
ucts, services. Economical. Samples. WARD- 
WOODE, BA-3, Wallingford, Connecticut. 


Letter Gadgets 


A GOOD LETTER GADGET 
will keep your letters on top of the desk 
with some chance of doing business for you. 
Write for circulars illustrating 115 different 
gadgets. A. MITCHELL, R. 275, 326 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











Business Opportunities 





START 
containing 127 
for free descriptive booklet. 
214-D Grand St., New York. 


OWN BUSINESS—home-office, book 
successful business plans. Send 
ELITE CoO., 





DISTRIBUTORS, Handle mimeograph sup- 
plies, Typewriter cleaner. ECO, 39 W. Adams, 
Chicago. 





Advertising Services 





“HOW TO PREPARE 
PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING” 
It will pay you to get a copy of this meaty 
monograph. Contains the boiled-down essence 
of the author’s many years’ experience in 
classified advertising. Takes only a few minutes 
to read. Your free copy awaits your request. 
Write for it TODAY. AMERICAN BUSINESS, 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 
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- Somebody always hollers . . 


Templar DURO Lead is 


An almost UNBREAKABLE 
Pencil, WE SAY... ! 


AND tests you can make will prove it! 

25'(, to 75°) stronger than similar 5e pencils 
. withst: ands pressure of over 250 times its 
own weight. Available in’ six — 
graded degrees. 


i, 


if 
Ler 
Templar DRO Lace 2 ERs 


2,131,657 


Remember 


THIS CAN'T HAPPEN— - 


When You Write with 


. 5. Pat 
dsk Your Stationery Dealer for 
FREE TEST SAMPLES 


or Write to Dept. A4l 
on Your Business Letterhead 


RELIANCE PENCIL CORP. 


Manufacturers — Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


P. S, They're excellent _ multiple 


carbon-copy wor 


+ MEW BOORS J. Z.. 


MANAGEMENT. By 
Top management may be 


MI ¥"s EK 

M. C. H. Niles 
wood, = may render the correct decisions 
ind exercise good judgment, but if 
management,’ the men who 
supervise the mass of workers, fails, 
it make that top 
On the other hand 


“middle 


what difference does 
management is wood? 
top management may be weak and _ in- 
effective, but be skillful 
handling of jobs by men who are in 
workers. Of 


carried by the 
close contact with the 
course, the ideal company is one where 
both top, middle, and detailed manage 
ment are all equally good. But we can- 
not sit and wait for ideal conditions. The 
point is to train middle management so 
that it functions as well as possible. Here 
is a book intended to help the junior 
executive, just learning to manage peo- 
ple, to get things done, and to work with 
others. Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 
rAX GUIDE. 
Commerce 


MASTEK Compiled and 
published by the Clearing 
House, this book is an excellent guide 
on income tax problems for 1941. New 
provisions, changes effected 
by the 1940 Revenue Acts are fully re- 
flected. in excellent 
index with references to paragraph num- 
inswer or law pertain- 
easily 


rates, and 


There are 256 pages, 
bers, so that the 
ing to almost any question is 
found. Commerce Clearing House. $1.00. 


MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEAR- 
BOOK. Krisen Buros, editor. A 
massive compilation of almost everything 
worth while published about personality 
ind mental tests in 1940. Two hundred 
ind fifty teachers, and 
test technicians cooperated in compiling 
this comprehensive report of mental test- 
ing developments. A critical review of 


Oscar 


psychologists, 


virtually all important tests, plus 

views of practically all 
literature on the subject is included 
extremely valuable reference work 
students of mental and personality 
ing and employment directors. M:« 
Measurements Yearbook. 


iuthorit 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSIN 
MANAGEMENT. By Harold H. 

nard, Walter C. Weidler, and Ori: 
Burley, all of whom are on the st 

Ohio State University. Intended for 
dents, this book inevitably 
ground and at times seems 
absolutely 


covers 
familiar 
elemental than 
in addition to a business library fo 


necessar'\ 


use of junior executives, for occas 
reference by older executives, we r¢ 
mend it. But as a book for the matur 
ecutive, we doubt that it would 

great interest or contain any sugge 
of great value. The Ronald Press 
pany. $3.75. 

PERSONNEL RELATI 
By O. Preston Robinson, associate 
fessor of retailing, School of Ret 
New York University. True, this 

entirely with retail 


RETAIL 


deals almost 
sonnel problems, and in a measur 

professor 
book 


for many of the 


unfortunate that the 
grooved his excellent entire! 
this field, 
enunciates and much of the illustr 
ipply to 


principle 


ind case material would 
businesses other than retailing. Yet 
strictly a book on retail personnel 
ods, though, in spite of this, we do 
hesitate to 
sonnel men anxious to learn all the 
to be known about the subject. Pr 
Hall, Ine. $5.35. 


+ 


recommend it to ail 








Index to February Advertisers... . 


Company. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
R. W. Bixby, Ince... 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
The City of Cheboygan, Mich. 
The H. C. Cook Co. 

Dartnell Corp.._.._.... 
DeWitt Hotels. 

Ediphone, The. Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co............ 
Forbes, B. C., Publishing Co. 
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General Electric 
The Haloid Company 

Hotel Lennox 

Hotel Mayfair. 

Hotel Roosevelt. 

Imperial Engraving Co. 

Jira Thayer Jennings etic 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. ...2nd Cover 
LaSalle Extension University 
Lassco Products, Inc. 
Meilicke Systems, Inc. 

Milo Harding Co... nities: Sa 


DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 


Monmouth College. 

Mosely Selective List Service 
National Cash Register Co. 
National Publishers Press... 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
Reliance Pencil Corp. 
Remington Rand, Inc......... 
Charles C. Smith Company... 
Studebaker Corp., The... 
Tompkins’ Label Service.._ 
Universal Lithographing Co. 


Wakefield, The F. W., Brass Co... 


AMERICAN BUSIN! 








